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Elementary Algebra. 


This work applies to Algebra the exper- 
imental and inductive treatment which 
has been found so successful in first books 
of Science and Language. Itis a natural 
development of the principles of Algebra 
rather than a scientific statement of them. 
It is designed as a first book of Algebra 
for all classes of students in schools and 
academies. 


Introduction, 85 cts. 


Elementary Plane Geometry 


Is a practical treatise on the Properties, 
Methods of Construction, and Measure- 
ment of Plane Figures, with numerous ex- 
ercises for original work, and a chapter 
on the Mensuration of Surfaces. 


Introduction, GO cts. 


ALGEBRAS. 


By THOMAS K. BROWN, 
Prof. of Mathematics in West Union School, Pa. 


Academic Algebra. 


This is an advanced work for HIGH 
SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, and COLLB- 
GBS. The work is noted for the exact 
and concise statement of principles, 
abundant and varied exercises, and for 
valuable suggestions in regard to the so- 
lution of problems. 

Introduction, 81.10. 


GEOMETRIES. 


By ISAAC SHARPLESS, A. M., 
Prof. of Mathematics, Haverford College, Pa. 


Elements of Plane and Solid 


GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 


This is an exposition of the Properties, 
Methods of Construction, and Measure- 
ment of Geometrical Magnitudes, with 
numerous exercises for original work, 
and chapters on Mensuration of Surfa- 
ces and Solids, with a Treatie on Modern 
Geometry and Trigonometry. 


Introduction, 1.10. 
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GREENOUGH’S VIRGIL WITH VOCABULARY. 


D. VY. COMSTOCK, 
Prof. of Latin, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


The vocabulary deserves and will — age receive 
a warm welcome on the of teachers. To the be- 
ginner in Latin try it furnishes aid whose value 
cannot be overestimated. No book in the market can 
take its place, and I believe it will accomplish very 


much toward making the reading of verse attractive, 
removing, as it does, the evil of discouragement conse- 


quent upon handling a large dictionary, with a legion 
9 . of meanings, and yet offering a sufficiently wide a 
for the exercise of the student’s taste in selection. The 

a examples, also, are excellent. 


—WILForD Latin, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Tenn. 


13 Tremont Street, | 
BOSTON. 


W. C. COLLAR, 
Principal of Latin School, Roxbury, Mass. 


ever examined. (Of course I use the word “ vocabu- 
lary” as distinct from lexicon.“) Bind this in the 
I believe it will prove a very welcome and useful help same volume with your “ Bucolics and Six Books of 


to the study of the great Roman t. 1 have in - ” 
eral been — to the use of — but this Aineid with illustrated Notes,” and I do not believe 


seems to me so excellent a work that I shall direct my there is a text-book in existence that can compare with 
boys to use it. it for schools of the grade of ours, 


O. D. ROBINSON, 

Principal of High School, Albany, New York. PUBLISHER’S WEEKLY, Jan. 27,83. 

I have examined it sufficiently to convince me that It is not often that such a fine book is offered at so 
it is far superior to any other vocabulary which I have low a price. 
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Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages. 
JULY & AUGUST, 1883 — EIGHTH SESSION —AMHERST, MASS. 


The Eighth Session of the College will commence July 9, and last six weeks. The program 
will be ready Marek I. The first No. of Les Récréations Philologiques, second year,—a French monthly of 
edacalion, edited by Dr. L. Sauveur,—may be had free, as well as the Programme of the College, by addressing 

06 I. SAUVEUR, Ph. D., IL. I.. D., St. Albans, Vt. 
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THE UNHEEDED SINGER. 


BY O. C. AURINGER, 


A bird with azure breast and beak of gold, 

A joyous stranger, beautiful and shy, 

Fiown from far groves beneath a summer sky, 
At morn amid our March woods bare and cold, 
Sang like a spirit. Raptures, such as hold 

The arches charmed and hush the zephyr’s sigh, 
From his enamored throat flowed carelessly 

In musical low warblings. manifold. 

At length he ceaged, with arch-head bent aside, 
And listened long; but from the woodlands bare 
No cheering voice of melody replied, 

Only a faint call from the fields of air,— 

Lightly he rose, and as the echo died 

Filed to the open heavens and warbled there. 


OILING THE WATCH. 


BY REY. F. R. ZABRISKIE, b. p. 


I meet the old Deacon occasionally on the cars. He 
is not much of a gossip, and usually sits quietly think- 
ing, and now and then closes his eyes as if in commun- 
ion with better company than his fellow-passangers. 
And I live too much on the brink of headache, either to 
read or talk on the rattling train. But to-day he 
proved unusually communicative. He came over to 
me, where I sat, and made some kind inquiries about 
matters which are just now of special concernment to 
me and my friends. In return, I congratulated him on 
his firm and rosy health; for his step is as vigorous, if 
not as springy, his eye as clear and penetrating, his 
frame as fitly joined together and as devoid of all su- 
perfluous tissue, and his whole person as hale and 
radiant of vitality, as it was a score of years ago. 

“T do not know what a headache is,” he remarked ; 
“and have scarcely had an ache or pain in my life.” 

“ How do you account for it, Deacon ?” 

“T reckon,” he replied, “ that I owe it mostly to liv- 
ing on a principle which I learned early in my life. 
You may not know that I was a factory boy, obliged to 
earn my own living when a mere child. Fora long 
time it was my duty to watch the looms, keeping them 
clear from refuse matter and well oiled for smooth run- 
ing. There was associated with me another boy, who 
sported a silver watch which did not keep good time. 
One day he broached to me his theory that what his 
watch needed was a good oiling, and proposed to apply 
some of the oil we were using on the machinery. I re- 
moustrated with him, and tried to show that a treat- 
ment which was adapted to a cotton-factory might not 
answer for the delicate works of a watch. But he was 
headstrong and opinionated, and straighway proceeded 
to open his time-piece, and poured it full from the oil- 
can which he held in his hand. Of course, the poor 
little thing’s life was utterly quenched in the unctious 
deluge, and whether it ever recovered from the rude 
treatment is questionable.” 

“That incident,” continued the Deacon, “made a 
practical, impression on my mind, which I have never 
lost. ‘That boy unconsciously oiled the entire machin- 
ery of my life, in a way which has helped and not 
hindered its smooth running, or the woven fabric. It 
has taught me the science, philosophy, and religion of 


‘moderation in all things.’ You can easily see for 
yourself, how widely and constantly the principle can 
can be made to apply, if one has it in mind.” 

“ But, Deacon, how have you applied it to the matter 
of health ?” 

“Oh, in many ways; but especially as to food. It 
seems to me that most people, in their eating, are all 
the time pouring their oil-cans into their watches. They 
deluge their stomachs,—which are the ‘ works’ of their 
whole physical, mental, and to a great extent their 
moral mechanism,—with what is not adapted to them 
either in kind or quantity. They glut and clog the 
delicate machinery, so that it is never able to work 
freely, and spends a good part of its spring and energy 
in merely keeping itself in motion. By-and-by it 
stops altogether, and then we hear about the silver cord 
and the golden bowl being broken at the fountain. 
Pshaw! Solomon said that about extreme old age. 
Better say, — the silver watch stifled by the oil-can. 
There was an instance in point, only the other day. It 
was not the pistol-shot in his hand that killed Gam- 
betta at forty-five years old. It was the ‘red-hot ball’ 
in his stomach, that a life of gourmandise,’—as they call 
it over there, but which we flatly call gluttony,—had 
slowly accumulated. Even during his last sickness, the 
doctor could not restrain the voracity of his appetite. 
On the other hand, you remember what Mr. Beecher 
told the students at New Haven, when they asked him 
why he kept so strong and buoyant under all circum- 
stances. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘I use my stomach just as I 
use my stove. I regard food as the fuel of life, and I 
always put in just the kind and quantity of fuel which 
will give out the most heat with the least wear and tear 
of the stove.’” 

„How about the times and the seasons, Deacon?“ 

“There is a time to eat, and a time, to fast. When 
the meal time comes I eat a ‘square’ meal, though 
always making it a rule to stop while I feel that the 
oil-can has not quenched all my appetite; and I ab- 
solutely and invariably refrain from eating anything at 
all between meals. What is more, I never eat anything 
after my regular hour for tea. If prevented from tak- 
ing it then, I give it up altogether, believing it to 
be far better to go fasting to bed than to eat a late sup- 
per. The result is, that I sleep all the night through 
as soundly as when I was a boy.” 

„J wish, in that respect, Deacon, I could plead not 
guilty of clogging the delicate watch-work of my brain 
with the midnight oil.“ 

But here the train stopped, and the old gentleman 
jumped nimbly off the platform, and went down the 
street at a deliberate but alert pace. 


BISHOP M’QUAID’S IMPEACHMENT OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD, ERIE, PA. 


In Tue Journat for Jan. 18 appears an arraignment 
of the American public-school system by Bishop M’Quaid 
of Rochester, who, from his eminence in his church and 
his prominent connection with this controversy concern- 
ing the schools is, doubtless, to be considered as voicing 
in a fairly representative way the feeling of the Roman 
Catholic opposition to our system. To most educa- 
tional people, as well as to simple men and women gen- 
erally, his impeachment will certainly appear a very in- 
effectual and extraordinary one. Yet it is necessary, 
in consideration of the large constituency behind such 
criticisms, that they should all be seriously answered. 

There are four counts in the present indictment: (1) 
The American public-school system is, at best, an ex- 
periment, a radical departure from the fundamental 
American idea that the State should do nothing which 
the people can do for themselves, and based upon the 


principle of socialism, “the danger that most seriously 
menaces our own Government and all political institu- 
tions. (2) The system has failed to uplift society from 
its degradation and clear the streets of our towns and 
cities of the “street Arabs” and other dangerous 
classes. (3) The system does not respect the princi- 
ples of severe economy upon which it was founded, but 
the simple school-houses of the older time are every- 
where being superseded by buildings of palatial dimen- 
sions and costliness, etc. (4) In the public schools of 
Rochester, the “acts of petty tyranny exercised by the 
strong over the weak,” and the evils of “moral con- 
tamination,” and “the spread of vice” during the re- 
cesses, have become so numerous and so dangerous that 
the Board of Education has been compelled to adopt 
stringent repressive measures. 

An entirely adequate answer is given to these objec- 
tions when we ask the four following questions: (1) 
Would Bishop M’Quaid urge, in opposition to the prin- 
ciples of solidarité, and for the sake of having the State 
do nothing which the people can do for themselves, 
the “disestablishment” of the postoffice in America, 
and of the Church in Spain and England? (2) Is the 
Christian Church a failure because our society and civ- 
ilization are still imperfect, and because, as is asserted, 
“the streets of our towns and cities swarm with dan- 
gerous classes more than ever,” and “ prisons, jails, re- 
formatories, almshouses, lunatic asylums, etc., are mul- 
tiplying out of all proportion with the increase of pop- 
ulation”? The Christian Church has had just ten 
times as long probation as the American public-school 
system, and is, moreover, far more directly and respon- 
sibly concerned with the moral perfecting of society. 
(3) Are we to give up confidence in republican govern- 
ment and send for some “ well-gifted cadet, younger son’ 
of a duke,” because the Capitol at Washington and the 
Albany State-house are so different from the “fine 
state-house of the fathers? (4) Does Bishop M’Quaid 
mean to assert that “acts of petty tyranny” and the 
evils of “moral contamination” are more common in 
the public schools of America than in the private and 
endowed schools of England, from Dotheboys Hall up 
to Eton; or than in the Roman Catholic parish schools, 
American or foreign; and, if so, why so ? 

These questions, we say, appear to us entirely ade- 
quate answers to Bishop M’Quaid’s objections. Yet it 
is incumbent upon us to discuss the objections in de- 
tail; and the discussion is a grateful one, because the 
cause of public education is one of those high causes 
which appear stronger and stronger the more they are 
talked about and the more fully all criticisms of them 
are considered, 

1. And it is to be said, in the first place, that if “the 
most that can be said of the American public school 
system is that it is an experiment,” much more is this 
the most that can be said of anything else American. 
The American public school is a much older experiment 
than the American republic, and one which has been 
equally stamped with success by the logic of events. It 
is a “European importation” in precisely the same 
sense, and no other, in which the fathers of New Eng- 
land were a European importation ; and if the present 
assailants of the public-school system find Plymouth 
Rock an egg of Socialism, they are welcome to any use 
of the fact which they find edifying. 

Only as to this question of Socialism and Individual- 
ism something is to be said. It is a fundamental mis- 
take to say or think that the fundamental American 
idea is that the State should not undertake to do for the 


people what the people can do for themselves. Will 
Bishop M’Quaid point out where that principle has ever 
been declared by the American Nation doctrinally or 
practically? The fundamental Amer’ an idea is that 
the State should not undertake to do for the people what 


the people can do better for themselves; and the deter- 
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mination of the times and places for State supervision 
or interference has always been regarded by the Amer- 
ican people as appertaining to the office of a sagacious, 
practical statesmanship. America is, first of everything, 
New England, and not New France, not a nation of 
doctrinaires. By which it is not meant that the Amer- 
ican people are not believers in ideals, or that it is not 
well for a people to “go the whole length” of a good 
principle, — the writer would be the last to speak dis- 
paragingly of this,—but that they can see two sides of 
a question, recognize the validity of opposing princi- 
ples in the same province, and go patiently on in the 
everlasting work of adjustment. They do not think it 
expedient, this year, that the State should sell the to- 
bacco and salt, as in Italy, or run the telegraph, as in 
England, or run the telegraphs, the railroads, and the 
express business, as in Germany; but it is not at all 
difficult to imagine contingencies in which they might 
deem it for the common weal that the State should re- 
lieve Mr. Vanderbilt and Mr. Gould; and, if they 
should, there is no “fundamental American idea” that 
stands in the way. Neither was there any in the way 
of the Hoosac Tunnel, or in the subsidizing of the Pa- 
cific Railroad; neither is there any in the way of build- 
ing bridges that private corporations would be very glad 
to build for the fees, in the way of a thousand public 
works undertaken every day, which would somehow and 
some time get done by private enterprise, or in the way 
of the Boston soup-houses. These are all questions of 
expediency. Massachusetts finds Harvard and Amherst 
just now providing quite as good college privileges as 
the State needs. If the privileges were not adequate, 


she would provide a university of her own, as in Mich: e 


igan or Wisconsin. These secularists,” says the 
Bishop, “can see no harm in taking an unearned favor 
at another’s enforced and unwilling cost.” But the 
Bishop takes a hundred of these unearned and enforced 
favors every time he goes down-town, and forgets that 
he is impeaching the first principle of taxation and as- 
sociate action, as well as the public school. “If the 
State owes its children an education at the common 
expense,” he says, there is no escape from the com- 
munist’s demand for food, clothing, and shelter at the 
common expense; at which bugaboo, without pausing 
to point out the bearings which the Bishop neglects to 
consider here, we are quite willing that each American 
shall do his on trembling. ‘“ Meddling with the duties 
and work of families in the sacred relations of parents 
and children,” says the Bishop, further, “either to in- 
terfere with their rights or to relieve them of their re- 
sponsibilities, is highly dangerous under any circum- 
stances, and, when perpetrated against the wish of par- 
ents, is unmitigated despotism.” But does the Bishop 
not recognize the fact that rights and responsibilities 
are involved in the individual’s relation to the State as 
well as in his relation to the family; that the claims of 
the State are indeed the paramount ones; and that 
neither the individual nor the family is the final or 
sufficient arbiter of responsibility ? This argument of 
“family rights” was heard very loudly from the par- 
ents who wished to keep their ten-years-old children at 
money-earning in factories and coal-mines, at the time 
of the compulsory education acts. But the American 
people, rightly or wrongly, has made up its mind that 
it is necessary to its well-being and to its safety that it 
shall be an educated people; and it has, therefore, de- 
creed that every child shall go to school, and that ade- 
quate schools shall be provided for every one at the 
public cost, just as it has provided for good roads at the 
public cost. If any crotchety people choose to go across 
lots instead of taking the roads, or, if any choose to 
maintain trotting-courses of their own, of course there 
is no law against it, and no earthly objection. Only let 
them not say that their road-tax is a persecution, since 
they prefer going across lots. 

For our own part, we utterly disclaim this Jaissez- 
faire conception of the State,—the conception of the 
State as a mere police, charged simply with the duty of 
preserving order among such parties as happen to be 
on the stage for the time being, and leaving the work 
of the uplifting of society to whoever comes forward to 
undertake it, if by good fortune such there be. Rather 
is the State the father and the mother, the “keeper” 


of every citizen, and its responsibilities extend to every- 


2 


thing that pertains to the temporal, intellectual, and 
moral interests of every one,—if, indeed, as in the case 
of every parent, it sees that its responsibilities are most 
faithfully and successfully discharged by throwing the 
child in many things and more and more upon its own 
responsibility. A thousand times nearer the deepest 
truth in this matter, to our mind, was the theocracy of 
the old Massachusetts Puritans than the principle now 
urged by the Roman Catholic Bishop as a “ fundamen- 
tal American idea” for the sake of undermining national 
education. Does the Bishop consider that this “fun- 
damental American idea” of his satisfies the highest 
definition of the Christian State? If it does, then let 
us return to pagan Plato and the Greeks, for there we 
find a conception infinitely higher, richer, and more 
religious. A thousand times closer than Warburton to 
the spirit of Dante’s Monarchia is Ferdinand Lassalle ; 
and, if our Individualism has brought us so far as to 
adopt the politics of “Each for himself, and the devil 
take the hindmost,” then the more we are “ menaced ” 
by Socialism, for a time, the better. Socialism, rightly 
understood, the true conception of solidarité, would 
seem to be what we are lacking in; and we thank So- 
cialism for the lesson it is teaching us. 

It is not from Roman Catholic bishops that we have 
been used to hearing this doctrine of the State; and we 
cannot help wondering whether Bishop M’Quaid, in 
urging that the State, in concerning itself with the peo- 
ple’s higher interest, is radically departing from funda- 
mental American ideas, seriously means to say that he 
considers such concernment on the part of the State mis- 
taken and mischievous, as well as un-American,—mis- 
hievous always, everywhere and on general principles. 
If he does, then of course he would be glad to see an 
end of all “establishments” in all countries, Roman 
Catholic or other, and a universal acceptance of the vol- 
untary principle; and herein he abandons the position 
always and everywhere maintained by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. If he does not seriously mean this, then 
he urges a principle which he believes to be in itself 
false, but which happens to have a certain popular local 
currency, because it makes for the immediate in- 
terests of Roman Catholic parish schools against our 
public-school system. This we feel very sure he would 
not do; and we therefore welcome this influential ac- 
cession to the ranks of right thinkers upon the ecclesi- 
astical politics of the Latin countries. 


2. Our public-school system, being based upon the 
un-American, socialistic principle, its establishment could 
never have been effected, we are told, “without plau- 
sible pleas for the misleading of the people.” One of 
these pleas was that the system would rescue the “ street 
Arabs” of our great towns, lifting them out of degra- 
dation by educating them on the same benches with re- 
fined and virtuous children. But the promise has not 
been kept, and our society is worse than ever. 

Surely Bishop M’Quaid must be conversant with the 
history of the origin of our public-school system. But, 
if he is, what does he mean by “plausible pleas” and 
“misleading the people” ? Such terms here are un- 
justifiable and unworthy. The public school was es- 
tablished by a generation of men who believed that 
it was as much the duty of the State to look after 
education as to look after godliness; and from that day 
to this it has been accepted and believed in by the great 
body of the people almost as a thing of course,—as un- 
questioningly, almost, as the institution of the family 
itself, The idea that the system was foisted upon the 
people, and has been maintained by strategem and 
“cunningly-devised fables,” is, of all ideas, the most 
preposterous. 

There was just one “ plea” for the public-school system 
at the beginning,—the plea that intelligence, next to 
virtue itself, is the greatest good and the greatest safe- 
guard for any people, and that the work of popular educa- 
tion could be managed much more efficiently by the State 
than by private parties, — indeed could in no wise be 
abandoned to voluntary efforts and impulses. The 
public school was not a missionary at the hepianing; 
least of all was the problem of the “street Ara 
important one, The “street Arab” was an almost un- 
known quantity at the time of the establishment of the 
public-school system. He only came with the growth 


of our great cities, and the enormous immigration of 


the Irish, and other poor and ignorant Retain Catholic 
peoples. Then, indeed, we realized what immense mis- 
sionary capacity there was in our public-school system ; 
and the amount of leveling up that has been done by 
placing these poor “ waifs,” otherwise having no chance, 
in our schools, and giving them a good education “on 
the same benches, side by side with the refined and 
virtuous children of the neighborhood,” is incalculable. 
It is true enough that the millenium has not yet been 
ushered in by this instrumentality any more than it has 
by the instrumentality of the Roman Catholic Church 
or any other instrumentality ; but he must be a very 
bold critic who insinuates that the influences of the 
schools upon the “ street Arabs” have not been infinitely 
more elevating than the influences to which they would 
have been left if the schools had not taken them in 
hand. ‘Their presence, in such great numbers, in the 
schools of the larger towns, has indeed pressed a very 
serious problem home to the parents of the “refined 
and virtuous children,” who have often,—too often, we 
think,—felt themselves obliged to transfer their children 
to the more select company of private schools. But, for 
the most part, the people have stood staunchly by their 
chosen system, and been firmly convinced that nowhere 
else could a boy or girl get so thorough, so many-sided, 
so ruggedly wholesome, and so good a training altogether 
as in the public schools. 

And this suggests, in connection with Bishop 
M’Quaid’s criticism, one of the moat important consid- 
erations involved in the whole matter, and that is, that 
the principle of the public school is precisely the principle 
of the republic, and that the public school is one of the 
fundamental defences and promoters of our democratic 
society and politics. The continuous mingling together, 

through a term of years, of the children of the rich and 
the poor, the high and the low, under those equal condi- 
tions where nothing wins but genuine merit, is the best 
possible means of weakening all flimsy and fictitious dis- 

tinctions, and of preparing the boy and girl for their 
places in a state which knows no title of nobility except 

superiority of mind or soul; while the sectarian school, 

or the private school for the rich man’s children is the 

sure perpetuator of the narrow mind, or the introducer 

of the spirit of caste and of an aristocracy. It is the 

duty of every man, as a citizen and a patriot, to support 

the public schools, and to grudge nothing that shall en- 

hance their dignity or increase their power. 

3. Bishop M’Quaid’s third charge against the public- 

school system is its extravagance. “ The school-building 

has grown into palatial dimensions and costliness. The 

teachers felt their importance augment with their sur- 

rounding grandeur, and estimated their services accord- 

ingly. Larger compensation called for lessened hours 

of labor.” In a word, teachers work too little and are 

paid too much, and we have too fine school-houses. As 

to the work and pay of our teachers, so much has been 

said recently in Tuer JOURNAL,—provoked by Governor 

Butler’s inaugural, — that it is unnecessary to touch 

upon those points here. That our teachers do too little 

work could only be asserted by one very ignorant of 

their services. It is our peremptory duty to declare 

always that there is no more faithful or hard-working 

class in our society; and the assertion that their sal- 

aries are too large could only be made by one who has 

a very poor idea of the responsibility and dignity of 

their position. It is a ridiculous and mischievous as- 

sertion. 

As to the school-buildings of “palatial dimensions 

and costliness,” we are so unfortunate as to have seen 

very few of them. There is one in Boston that might 

answer the description; we think of one in Cleveland; 

we remember some very excellent school-houses in vari- 

ous cities which we have visited. But the public-school 
buildings of this country, as a whole, have always 

seemed to us severely plain and economical; while for 

each one of the few absolutely satisfying and worthy 

buildings that we can think of, we remember a thousand 

that are inadequate, uncomfortable, shabby, and dis- 


graceful. What is Bishop M’Quaid’s own standard in 
an|this matter? What kind of a school-building woyld he 
consider adequate, worthy, or most advisable? “The 


standard of his own church has certainly not been the 
lowest. We think of very many of her schools, of one 


sort and another, whose towers and pointed arches rep- 
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resent a great deal of money that “might have been 
given to the poor.” Compare her churches, too, in view, 
especially, of the scant means of so great a proportion 
of those who are taxed for their building, with the pub- 
lic schools. The writer is, at this moment, in the city 
of Erie, Penn. The city rather prides itself upon its 
school-houses as being better than those in many towns 
about. Vet there is no really fine building amongst 
them, to say nothing of “palaces”; all of them are 
simple and bare,—some of them ugly, battered, and 
poor. But, directly opposite one of them, a Roman 
Catholic church is rising, which cannot cost less than a 
million dollars, and up the hill another of cathedral-like 
“dimensions and costliness.” They will be filled by 
congregations of people of, for the most part, very 
slender means, to whom every dollar is worth a hundred 
cents. But it will be said that their contributions for 
these magnificent structures were voluntary, not en- 
forced,—no taxes were levied. Yet, practically, taxes 
were levied when the church authorities determined 
upon church-buildings of an extent and magnificence 
which, to the common mind and according to common 
standards, would seem to be out of all proportion to the 
character of the congregations. But it may be retorted 
that the congregations are entirely contented and en- 
thusiastic in the matter, and that it is nobody’s else 
business. So, too, the American people are quite sure 
that their school-houses are none too good for the pur- 
poses of the schools, and only wish that they were 
better. We have yet to hear of any serious or general 
charges that our school-houses are too fine from any of 
the friends of our public-school system. 

We are not criticising the magnificent churches,— 
not in the least. We are glad to see them. Our people 
are no longer poor, but rich; and they have also come 
to a very different doctrine of the rights and the culti- 
vating influences of the beautiful. The difference be- 
tween the Old South Church of Washington street and 
that of Boylston street, and between the cathedral of 
Bishop Cheverus and that of Archbishop Williams, is 
the measure of the advance in wealth and in taste. 
The difference between the old State House and the 
present one, or, much more, the State House which 
Massachusetts would build if she had to build anew to- 
morrow, is its measure. The difference between our 
old shops and stores and banks and residences and our 
new ones is its measure. In all this advance, why urge 
it against our school-system that we demand better and 
costlier buildings than the fathers very well got on 
with? The only proper criticism is that we have not 
been generous and large-minded enough in this respect. 
Our school-buildings are too often sadly unworthy of 
their high and sacred office. Let us only seek to make 
them ever better and better, sparing no expense and no 
art, if so be that we may emphasize the dignity which 
education has in the Republic, and impress upon the 
minds of the rising, studying generations any sublime or 
beautiful lesson. 


4. It will be time to answer Bishop M’Quiad’s fourth 
objection when some answer is given to our fourth 
question. The evils complained of are certainly gen- 
uine evils, and very grave ones. They are liable to 
show themselves wherever large numbers of boys are 
regularly kept together, and sometimes they become 
epidemic, as the Bishop reports the case to be just now 
in the Rochester public schools, But this has nothing on 
earth to do with the public-school system. If the epi- 
dmeic strikes the Bishop’s parish schools next year, we 
trust he will take as energetic remedial measures as he 
tellsus the Rochester Board of Education is now taking. 

This, we believe, disposes of all of the Bishop’s ob- 
jections. But he adds to his four objections a gratuitous 
insinuation, to which it would be ungracious to pay no at- 
tention. “There is one part of the economical scheme of 
State schools,” he says, “that does not disappoint its 
friends. This is seldom spoken of above the breath, oris 
judiciously ignored. It is the larger gain realized by prac- 
tically excluding from these schools numerous classes of 
citizens. ‘Come into my parlor, says the spider to the 
fly,’ and the fly smiled. Come into our schools, say the 
secularists to Christians; but a child’s soul is more 
than all the supposed advantages of State schools, and 
Christian parents who still retain faith spurn the bribe 
and prefer to pay double taxation.” In one word, the 


American people maintains its present school system 
because it can make the Roman Catholics, who are “ ex- 
cluded,” help pay the bills, and because it thinks the 
schools a good means for converting them from Cathol- 
ocism! How true it is, as Poor Richard told us, that 
we may learn something new every day! How mar- 
velously shrewd and cunning, long-headed and Jesuit- 
ical is this great American people, which we had thought 
so open and good-natured, so boyish and almost sloppy ! 
But, seriously, does Bishop M’Quaid believe anything 
of this sort? If he does, then the writer believes him- 
self to be a sufficiently representative American to as- 
sure him that he is greatly mistaken. The American 
public-school system is not intended to oppress or ex- 
clude” any, and does not exclude any, any more than 
the King of Italy “imprisons” the pope. The pope is 
quite free to go wherever he pleases. If he chooses to 
grow rheumatic in the Vatican, instead of airing him- 
self occasionally on the Pincian Hill, of course it is no- 
body’s business, only he must not blame anybody but 
himself; and he certainly ought to have a keen enough 
sense of the ridiculous to keep him from talking about 
“ persecution” and “imprisonment.” The American 
public school discriminates in favor of no sect or re- 
ligion, and against none, unless the alphabet and the 
multiplication-table and the simple facts of history and 
science so discriminates. It has nothing to do with 
“conversion” or “ perversion.” It is even disposed to 
give up much that it considers very desirable merely to 
avoid friction with unreasonable people. It has gen- 
erally thought it well for the boys and girls to begin 
their day’s work with some serious moral word, and it 
knew no better words than those of David and Paul and 
Jesus Christ; but some exquisite “Christians” had 
“ conscientious scruples” against these words in their 
simplicity, and so, in many places, the poor “ secular- 
ists,” unwilling to trench on anybody’s religious convic- 
tions, reluctantly gave them up. They gave up the 
Lord’s Prayer, though for the life of them they couldn’t 
see how anybody could find it noxious or dangerous. 
But this was pure grace on their part, and if they ever 
deem it necessary or expedient to make moral instruc- 
tion more prominent and more systematic in the schools 
than ever yet, they will certainly do it. 

“Come into our schools, say the Secularists to Chris- 
tians!” Does the Bishop realize the ridiculousness of 
this sort of terminology? He should remember that 
he is speaking simply for one of the many Christian 
bodies of this country, and that by no means the most 
considerable or respectable for its intelligence or its 
moral power in American society, however it may be in 
Spain and whatever may be said of many of its excellent 
individual members here. The American public-school 
system has the almost unanimous support of Secularists 
and Christians alike, throughout the country; and there 
are few Christians whose confidence in it is not so great 
that they would even suspect something wrong in the 
form of their Christianity, if they found it quarreling 
with the reading-book and the arithmetic. The Ameri- 
can people believe in giving perfectly fair play to all 
the churches, whether they stand high or low in point 
of intelligence or respectability ; but, to draw on Hosea 
Biglow, they don’t want any of the churches to “ talk 


so drefile big.” 


GLEANINGS FROM ADOLF DIESTERWEG’S 
WRKITINGS. 


TEACHERS — THEIR PERSON, EDUCATION AND TRAIN- 
ING, IMPROVEMENT AND DUTIES. 
(Continued.) 

72. No book can take the place of the teacher’s spirit ; 
therefore all writers on education require of the teacher 
that he use their books with discernment, and that he 
make such judicious modifications as the peculiar re- 
quirements of his school and his pupils demand. In 
order to fit the teacher better for this important duty. 
I demand a careful preparation for each lesson, a close 
attention during the hours of instruction, and the 
registering of the experience so gained during the les- 
son in a book kept for this purpose. In the pursuit of 
such a course the teacher will obtain acuteness ef in- 
tellect which will enable him to dispose of all text- 


the teacher may be able to follow the lesson when given 
to the class with eager attention, he must not avail 
himself of a text-book during the hours of instruction. 
The teacher shall not teach from the book, but free 
from his heart without mechanical aid. The proper 
text-book for the pupil is the thinking-spirit of the 
teacher, who by his intimate knowledge of the subject 
taught, will give to each individual pupil suitable mind- 
food,—milk to one, and a more solid nourishment to 
another. To use a simile, the teacher must understand 
the culinary science. The material, of which the food is 
compounded, is everywhere the same, and is given to 
the teacher. But its proper composition, according to 
individual appetites and powers of digestion, is the 
teacher’s office. No other being can accomplish this 
for him. A good manual will give him the necessary 
indigitations, but these are, at the best, adaptable to 
ordinary circumstances only as they everywhere pre- 
vail; they cannot take the place of one’s own medita- 
tions, much less do they make the latter superfluous. 

It denotes a slavish dependence of the teacher when 


he must have recourse to books during the hours of in- 
struction. He cannot bestow his full attention upon 
the pupils, and a free and happy development of the 
child cannot be expected; no, the mind of the pupil is 
pressed into the narrow compass of a strait-jacket when 
the teacher confines himself to the limits of the book. 
Hence away with books from the hands of the teacher 
whenever this can be done, and away with the teacher 
who cannot liberate himself from this habit. 

Teachers of the high schools, imitate the primary 
teachers! Emancipate yourselves from books! In- 
stead of looking into the book, look in the pupils’ faces 
and observe their doing. It is sometimes hardly to be 
believed what mischievousness pupils perform under the 
very eyes of the teacher during the hours of instruction. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Ali communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


NOTHING,” 


The recent publication in this column of several paradoxes 
involving the division of both members of an equation by zero, 
leads us to say a few words about nothing. 

Our first proposition is this: 

Nothing,—that is, the entire absence of quantity,—can never 
enter into a mathematical computation except as a final result, 

In support of this proposition we ask our readers to attempt 
the conception of two nothings.’’ We believe the conception 
impossible. We may have two lines, each one foot long, and 
we may suppose their length reduced until they are inconceiv- 
ably small, and yet their existence is conceivable; but when 
they are each reduced to absolute nothing, they do not leave 
„two nothings.”” To attempt, therefore, to add, subtract, 
multiply, or divide nothing is absurd. We may, however, get 
naught for a final result, as in the question,—‘‘ A boy has only 
50 cents, and spends it fora cireus-ticket; how much money has 
he left?“ in which the answer is naught, the arithmetical rep- 
resentation of which is 0. But this is the end of it, and there 
is no more ciphering’’ to be done about that boy’s finances 
until he gets another stock of pocket-money. 

If this be true, the usual method of multiplying when there 
are ciphers in the multiplicand is absurd. Multiply 204 by 3. 
We are taught to say, Three times four is twelve; three times 
naught is naught,” etc. We should rather say: Three times 
four is twelve; three times two is six; omitting entirely the 0, 
which represents only the absence of a figure in that place. 


Our second proposition follows as a corrollary to the first, viz.: 
The zero of mathematics is not naught, but an infinitesimal 
quantity. 

It would carry us beyond the limits of our column to discuss 
the calculus of infinitesimals, but we may say that, though in- 
conceivably small, they are as easily compared with each other 
as finite quantities, and we may multiply and divide by them 
without danger of adding to our stock of paradoxes if we are 
careful to distinguish their relative magnitude. Thus in the 
paradox: 20+ 8=20+8 (1) 

20—20= 8—8 (2) 
10(2— 2) = 4(2— 2) 

10 2 4 (4) 
If the 20 — 20 in Equation (2) is absolute naught, it cannot 
be manipulated further; but if the units of the 20 and 8 that 
are subtracted from both members of (1) to obtain (2) are in- 
finitesimally different from those of the original 20 ＋ 8, then 
we have, instead of (2): . 
20 — 20+ 8 — 8 20 — 200+ 8— 8; 


books or to write his own adapted to his designs. That times? 


or, 10(2—2) + 402 — 2) = 10(2 — 2)-+ 4(2 — 2), 
from which nothing paradoxical can result. — Ep. 
PROBLEMS, 
PROBLEM 219.—Sold a horse, which had been given ad 
$100; what is my gain per cent.? L. E. T. 
PROBLEM 220.— What number of two ts is equal to five 
times the sum of its but with ts transposed six 
INQUIRER, 
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LONGFELLOW. 


A BIRTHDAY COMMEMORATIVE EXERCISE, 
FEBRUARY 27, 1807. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


„A boy is watching on his own fair shore 
The harbor, with its multitude of ships; 
He little thinks what greatness lies in store, 
Though even now the soul hath touched the lips. 
His boundless futare, there, he gazes at, 
His fame hereafter will be likest that. 


It is to-day. Across the mighty deep 
Of human souls his songs forever move; 
Like freighted ships their destined ways they keep, 
Yet soon or late, all harbors richer prove 
When in there float the white sails of his thought. 
Together, lo! the ends of earth are brought.“ 


1. One year ago the schools of our country in the North, 
East, South, and West, were doing their happy share in honor- 
ing a poet whose weighty laurels, the united gift of a world, 
were to slip, before another dawning of his day, from the living 
brow to the immortal memory. 

2. Charles V., King of Spain, caused his funeral rites to be 
performed while living, that he might be fully presentient of 
what would follow after his death. Our poet seeking no herald 
of the hereafter, unwittingly and unanxiously, on his last 
birthday, had an antepast of the future; and the ovation offered 
him by the young was a grateful feature of his anniversary. 

3. That day was notably celebrated in Portland. Flags 
were hoisted on the city buildings and on the house where the 
poet was born, and the Historical Society of Maine held a com- 
memorative meeting in the evening. Mr. Baxter, after deliver- 
ing his poem, Laus Laureati, advanced to the bust of the 
poet, and placed on it a wreath of oak-leaves from Deering’s 
Woods, which was afterward sent to Mr. Longfellow. The 
Portland Transcript tells us that, through the liberality of 
the Deering heirs, these woods have become the property of 
the city, and are to be converted into a public park.’’ 

4. The beautifal fitness of the wreath will be fully felt on 
recalling this stanza of that perfect retrospective poem, My 
Lost Youth’’: 

„And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 

My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were 
I find my lost youth again. 
And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeating it still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’” 

5. Mr. Longfellow’s death took place March 24, less than a 
month after the celebration, and the world’s sense of a lost 
presence could not be better expressed than it was by Earl 
Granville, in his speech regarding the Memorial at West- 
minster.”’ Ik I might be allowed to omit one letter from the 
constantly-quoted line, I would say, ‘When he had passed, it 
seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music.“ 

6. Chaucer, in his House of Fame,” speaks of those whose 
names are written on the south side of the ice-palace, and 
soon melt away; of others written on the north side, and so 
endure. The poet, whose day it is, has, we believe, his name 
graven thereon and imperishably; but leaving this chilly com- 
parison regarding so genial an author, let it rather be said that 
the north side of the world’s heart,—for it surely has one,— 
will forever turn to this name whose sun-giving power can 
light and warm and cheer in the daily adversities of life. 

7. Almost everybody might be supposed familiar with the 
leading facts of Mr. Longfellow’s biography; but, as some are 
found in intelligent sections of our country in ignorance re- 
garding the data of Washington’s life, knowing hardly why 
February 22 is given asa holiday, it is desirable, apart from 
the requirements of custom, to give a sketch of his history 
whose home was once the temporary abode of that chieftain. 


8. Poet and statesman! how their fame is one, 

‘ In greatness, goodness, and a world’s embrace, 
Though time and genius widely part their way.“ 

9. The poet was born in Portland, Me., Feb. 27, 1807, in a 
house still standing at the corner of Fore and Hancock streets, 
though three months after his birth the family removed to 
their ancestral home on Congress street, now the residence of 
Mrs. Pierce, a sister of the poet. Both houses, it seems, were 
unharmed by the great fire of 1866. 

10. Stephen Longfellow, our author’s father, had married 
Zilpha Wadsworth, and from this union sprang four sons and 
four daughters. The poet was the second son, and left surviv- 
ing him two brothers, Samuel and Alexander; and two sisters, 
one already named, the other, Mrs. Greenleaf of Cambridge. 

11. It will interest those familiar with that delightful ro- 
mance, ‘‘ The Courtship of Miles Standish,” to know that its 
author, on his mother’s side, was descended from its heroine, 
Priscilla Mullen. 

12. At fourteen Longfellow entered Bowdoin College, and 
graduated in 1825, returning there in 1829, after a sojourn in 
Europe, to assume the professorship of Modern Languages, 
Resigning this position in 1835, and spending another year 
abroad, he filled, on his retarn, a like appointment at Harvard, 
which he filled for seventeen years. The period occupied in 
teaching, he used to say, was one of the most fruitful and 
pleasant of his life; and those who studied under his profes- 
sorship were unanimous in their admiration of his learning, 


13. In July, 1875, Mr. Longfellow wrote for the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his class at Bowdoin, Morituri Salutamus (We 
who are about to die salute you), and read the poem on that 
occasion with hushing and moving power. The words of the 
title used to be addressed to the Roman emperor by the gladi- 
ators when about to engage in mortal combat. The poem is a 
signal one, full of sunset glow, and giving hope and courage to 
the very hearts it must also sadden with the remembrance of 
a ruddy morning. 

14. Mr. Longfellow’s works of a dramatic character are: 
“The Spanish Student” (1843); „The Golden Legend 
(1881); Fogland Tragedies (1868) ; The Divine 
Tragedy“ (1872); „Judas Maccabaeus” (1872); “ The Masque 
of Pandora” (1875); and Michael Angelo,“ a posthumous 
work, shortly to be issued by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Christus, issued in 1872, embraces three of the foregoing 
books,—Part I. The Golden Legend”; Part II. “ The Divine 
Tragedy“; Part III. The New-England Tragedies.” 

15. The longest poems not dramatic are Evangeline” 
(1847); „ Hiawatha” (1855); The Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish”? (1858). Other single poems, varying from 160 to 400 
lines or thereabouts, and all of marked fame, are The Skele- 
ton in Armor, The Hanging of the Crane, Morituri Sal. 
utamus, The) Building of the Ship,“ and Kéramos.”’ 


16. The last name means the art of ceramies or pottery, 
and is unique in conception. The Tales of a Wayside Inn” 
appeared in three parts, the first two containing seven, the last 
eight poems. One of those in Part I. is ‘‘ The Saga of King 
Olaf,“ of more than 1200 lines. In the same division are found 
the finely-drawn pieces, ‘‘ King Robert of Sicily,” Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride, and The Birds of Killingworth.” The Leg- 
end Beautiful,” The Bell of Atré,“ and“ Lady Wentworth,” 
are noted poems of Part II.; and most signal perhaps in Part 
III. are Emma and Eginhard, Elizabeth,“ and the 
Monk of Casal-Maggiore.“ 

17: The poet included some of his most beautiful poems in 
collections very felicitously called Birds of Passage, and there 
are Five Flights.“ 


18. We can hardly find a better test of his superiority 
than our inability to decide quickly which poems are the 
best. We wish, however, to have “ The Ladder of St. Augus- 
tine, Weariness, The Two Angels,” The Arrow and 
the Song,” Snow- Flakes, Something Left Undone,“ 
„Charles Sumner, Gaspar Becerra,” A Day of Sun- 
shine,” Sandalphon, Stay, Stay at Home,” The Gob- 
let of Life, ‘‘ My Lost Touth,“ The Meeting,“ The Fire of 
Drift-wood,“ and, — we cease only for room, —all these and more 
we would have as well-known as Excelsior, The Reaper,“ 
and “ Resignation;’’ not that these are overrated, but some of 
the others are not sufficiently appreciated. 


19. In 1880 appeared Ultima Thule (Utmost Isle), a small 
book, containing among its eighteen poems, Robert Burns,” 
‘“* Bayard Taylor, The Windmill,’’ The Tide Rises, The 
Tide Falls, Night,“ ‘‘ Elegiac,”’ and that perfect expression 
of the way that true poems come, The Poet and His Songs.“ 


THE POET AND HIS SONGS. 


As the birds come in the Spring, 
We know not from where; 

As the stars come at evening 
From depths of the air; 


As the rain comes from the cloud, 
And the brook from the ground; 

As suddenly, low or loud, 
Out of silence a sound; 

As the grape comes to the vine, 
The fruit to the tree; 

As the wind comes to the pine, 
And the tide to the sea; 

As come the white sails of ships 
O’er the ocean’s verge; 

As comes the smile to the lips, 
The foam to the surge;— 

So come to the Poet his songs, 
All hitherward blown 

From the misty realm, that belongs 
To the vast unknown. 

His, and not his, are the lays 
He sings; and their fame 

Is his, and not his, and the praise 
And the pride of a name. 

For voices pursue him by day, 
And hauut him by night, 

And he listens, and needs must obey 
When the Angel says, Write!“ 


21. “In the Harbor,“ which was issued a few months after 
the poet’s death, is a companion to Ultima Thule,—its Part II. 
The manuscript was left all ready for the press, with this very 
title given by ite author;' nor is it necessary to suppose that he 
was reserving it for posthumous publication, although the 
name is so sadly, beautifully, prophetically significant. 


22. It is fitting to mention here that the epigraph of the 
aig is the closing stanza from the Dedication 
art 


DEDICATION: TO d. w. d. 


With favoring winds, o’er sunlit seas, 
We sailed for the Hesperides, 

The land where golden apples grow; 
But that, ah! that was long ago. 


How far, since then, the ocean streams 
Have swept us from that land of dreams, 
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Whither, ah, whither? Are not these 
The tempest-haunted Hebrides, 
Where sea-gulls scream, and breakers roar, 
And wreck and sea-weed line the shore ? 

This is the only dedication Mr. Longfellow ever wrote pre- 
facing a work; and the initials stand for George Washington 
Greene, the grandson of Washington’s favorite general, and 
one of the most intimate of the poet’s friends. 

24. A peculiar pathos is now added to the poem, as, within 
a fortnight, this genial and gifted man has followed his friend, 
whose loss to him, though irreparable, must have made him 
recall, in view of his own feeble state, those beautifully expres- 
sive lines from Sonnet IV., Three Friends of Mine”: 

“Thou hast but taken thy lamp and gone to bed; 
I stay a little longer, as one stays 
To cover up the embers that still burn.“ 

25. Since mistakes are not infrequently made regarding the 
origin of this remarkable book of Sonnets, it may be stated that 
Felton was the subject of the first, Agassiz of the second, and 
Sumner of the third. It may also be added that the three per- 
sons referred to in the poem, To the Charles, were Sumner, 
Folsom, and Amory. 

26. The Sonnets of Longfellow are among his most exquis- 
ite creations,—not a few unsurpassed, some unequaled by any, 
in the same vein in the language. Such are Three Friends of 
Mine“ (lately quoted from) Moods, The Sound of the Sea,“ 
„The Two Rivers,“ ‘ Milton,” ‘ Chaucer,” The Tides,’’ 
„The Poets, The Galaxy,” A Summer Day by the Sea,” 
and Sleep.“ We quote two of them: 


SLEEP. 


Lull me to sleep, ye winds, whose fitful sound 
Seems from some faint AZolian harpstring caught; 
Seal up the hundred wakeful eyes of thought 

As Hermes with his lyre in sleep profound 

The hundred wakeful eyes of Argus hound; 

For I am weary, and am overwrought 
With too much toil, with too much care distraught, 
And with the iron crown of anguish crowned. 
Lay thy soft hand upon my brow and cheek, 
O peaceful Sleep! until, from pain released, 
I breathe again uninterrupted breath! 

Ah, with what subtile meaning did the Greek 
Call thee the lesser mystery at the feast 
Whereof the greater mystery is death! 


THE POETS. 


O ye dead Poets, who are living still 
mmortal in your verse, though life be fled, 
And ye, O living Poets, who are dead f 
Though ye are living, if neglect can kill, 
Tell me if, in the darkest hours of ill, 
With drops of anguish falling fast and red 
From the sharp crown of thorns upon your head 
Ye were not glad your errand to falfill ? 
Yes; for the gift and ministry of Song 
Have something in them so divinely sweet 
It can assuage the bitterness of wrong; 
Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselves, are triumph and defeat. 
28. Translation, of which he was a skilful master, formed 
no small part of Mr. Longfellow's work. Besides the Coplas 
de Manrique,“ from the Spanish, his first metric publication, 
and the scholarly rendering of Dante into English, a most ar- 
duous labor, there are seventy-five minor translations, includ- 
ing poems from the Latin, Spanish, Italian, German, Swedish, 
French, Icelandic, and Anglo-Saxon. 


29. As an editor, Mr. Longfellow was careful in work and 
comprehensive in range. His two great labors in this line 
were the Poets and Poetry of Europe, and Poems of 
Places,“ the latter in thirty-one volumes, little classic size. 


30. Our author’s first volume of prose was Outre-Mer, 
1835; Hyperion,“ followed in 1839, and Kavanagh“ in 1849. 
George Stillman Hillard, one of the most discriminating critics 
of the century, said of these: ‘‘They are marked by the same 
traits as his poetry; and adds, what no one of true taste and 
perception having read Hyperion“ could dissent from,—viz., 
that Mr. Longfellow .. . would be entitled to the honors of 
a poet had he never written a line of verse.“ [Passages in 
proof of this will be supplied in the next number, for want 
of room in this.] Besides these volumes, some very val- 
uable critical papers and passages known as Table-Talk“ 
were issued in book-form under the title of Drift-Wood. 


31. A part of our time ought certainly to be devoted to the 
consideration of Longfellow as a man, To those who, in his 
daily life, observed him when unobserved, his modes of thought 
and action, and many features of character, presented them- 
selves, which isolated from his fame, hold the elements of 
greatness, and joined with it, render its brilliance more intense. 
32. He was eminently and unostentatiously charitable, not 
only in purse, but in spirit. Thinketh no evil“ is the phrase 
that rises uppermost when viewing this side of his nature, and 
he was ever ready to cover with a generous word the spot of 
blame. A private or public injustice to himself was received 
in noble silence, but not so a great wrong to humanity, His 
eight Poems on Slavery, published in 1842, are eight telling 
factors toward the final result; the last, The Warning,“ is 
uncommonly bold and strong. 

33. Longfellow’s character was as strongly marked by dig- 
nity as was that of Washington, although his manners were 80 
frankly cordial, so elegant in courtesy. He had no vanity, nor 
did he seek praise, but yet accepted, as not unconscious of his 
claim, the place assigned him. 

34. His endurande was heroic, Despite his fine, healthy 
physique, for the last seven years of his life he knew hardly an 


skillful methods, urbane manners, and handsome person. 
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The lost of our youth! 
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gia; yet, with almost unvarying equanimity he dispensed, at 
home and abroad, the amenities of life as though pain and he 
were utter strangers. The thought of conferring a pleasure or 
saving any one a disappointment outweighed every motive of 
personal inconvenience. 

35. At the very base, it would seem, of the poet’s intellect- 
ual thrift, lay order, industry, and economy. When it is con- 
sidered what professional posts he held, what journeys he 
made, what an unprecedented amount of time he gave to call- 
ers and correspondents, and then what a vast number of schol- 
arly volumes his genjus and research produced, the wonder of 
such accomplishment finds its key only in that order which 
keeps everything, like the minute-man, ready for instant ser- 
vice; in that industry, which does not rest because it has 
achieved; in that noble economy which wastes nothing,—life, 
or time, or thought. 

36. The neatness of the poet regarding his books and 
papers was signal, One could hardly interrupt his abmost 
imperturbable good-humor sooner than by thumbing nervously 
some favorite book or pamphlet. A leaf was fastened as soon 
as loose, the wisdom of which everybody must find who lets 
his own fall out, by daily degrees, for want of a timely check. 

37. Every book, when new, had a slip pasted within, bear- 
ing the owner’s name, and, if lent, the borrower’s name was 
set in a little book kept for the purpose. Weare sure the poet 
must have lost a great many volumes before he made this regu- 
lation! When the ink was no longer in use, the stand was 
closed, and the quill was wiped on the penwiper. (Students 
of this exercise, please copy.) The one preceding the poet’s 
last, a velvet butterfly, had served him for thirty years! 

38. One of Lowell’s finest poems is the tribute to his friend, 
Longfellow, written in 1867; and reviewing the works of his 
genius, his endurance, forbearance, magnanimity, and graces 
of soul and manner, we can hardly do better than quote the 
closing stanzas: 

‘* Surely if skill in song the shears may stay, 
And of its purpose cheat the charmed abyss, 
If our poor life be lengthened by a day, 


We shail not go although his presence may; 
And the next age in praise shall double this. 


Long days be his, and each as lusty-sweet 
As gracious natures finds his song to be; 
May Age steal on with softly cadenced feet 
Falling in music, as for him were meet 
Whose choicest verse is not so rare as he.“ 


We ought not to omit, perhaps, that Longfellow received 
three honorary titles. From Harvard, that of LL.D., in 1859; 
from Cambridge University, England, that of D.C.L., in 1868; 
and from Oxford, the same, in 1869. 

39. The English have shown their earnest admiration of 
Longfellow’s genius, and their affection for his memory, by 
heartily entering on the work of erecting a memorial to his 
honor in Westminster Abbey, an unprecedented thing in regard 
to an American. The following paragraph, clipped from the 
London Chronicle, will be of interest: 

Canon Rowsell moved the formal appointment of the com- 
mittee for carrying out the object in view, the printed list of 
members submitted consisting of nearly 450 names, represent- 
atives of Church and State, science, and literature. Among 
them were about thirty peers and thirty-six members of Parlia- 
ment. In support of the resolution the canon remarked that 
he supposed he had been selected to move it, as he was a mem 
ber of the chapter of Westminster. He was pleased to accept 
this duty, as he was sensible how much we owed to the kind- 
ness and generosity of the American people. There was a feel- 
ing of love and heartiness between the two nations, originating 
from common birth in the days of old, and growing and deepen- 
ing rather than otherwise by the lovers’ quarrels that occa- 
sionally occurred between them. The whole English-speaking 
race was indebted to that great man for whom it was wished 
to secure a niche in Westminster Abbey. Longfellow’s works 
were not only in every library and at every hearthside, but in 
every English heart, and some of our sweetest and most earnest 
feelings had taken root from reading his poetry. The English 
would be honoring themselves rather than Longfellow in 
placing a memorial of him in their midst. 


Portland is to be exclusive in erecting a memorial to the 
genius of her son, and this is natural. 

In all other large cities there are committees for the collec- 
tion of subscriptions to the National Memorial Fund, and the 
aggregate receipt has been about eight thousand dollars. To 
aid in perpetuating publicly the fame of such a genius and 
character as Longfellow's is our privilege of the present, our 
duty to the future, 

Just here let us state what is probably true with regard to 
hundreds as well as one. A person once said in our hearing, 
My lonely childhood was befriended, my heart made cour- 
ageous, my life-impulse given by the poems of Longfellow.” 

About a fortnight before his death, having just bidden some 
boys good-bye, he returned to the study, saying, “I often 
think I may be shaking hands with a future president, in one 
of these little fellows,” and the sonnet, “ Possibilities,” writ- 
ten the January before he left us, holds out encouragement of 
higher things to the very humblest. 


POSSIBILITIES. 


Where are the Poets, unto whom belong 
The Olympian heights; whose singing shafts were sent 
Straight to the mark, and not from bows half-bent, 
But with the utmost tension of the thong ? 

ere are the stately argosies of song, 

Whose rushing keels made music as they went 
Sailing in search of some new, continent, 
With all sail set, and steady winds and strong ? 
erhaps there lives some dreamy boy, untaught 
In schools, some graduate of the field or street, 
Who shal! become a master of the art, 

An admiral sailing the high seas of thought, 
Fearless and first, and steering with his fleet 
For lands not yet laid down in any chart. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his ature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


LONGFELLOW’S BIRTHDAY. 


„O0, ye dead Poets, who are living still, 
Immortal in your verse.“ 

Almost one year ago, in school and home, we celebrated the 
birthday of America’s greatest living poet. We see but dimly 
through the mists and vapors of the future, and scarcely had 
his new year commenced when he was summoned to that other 
lite whose portal we call Death,” 

But, when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken 
The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men.“ 

The light Longfellow has left is so radiant that, as the anni- 
versary of his birthday approaches, it will be a great loss to 
pass it unrecognized, even though now, in memory of our dead 
poet, we speak our words softly and ring our bells low. Last 
year the readers of Tue JOURNAL were very much assisted in 
their preparation for the observance of this anniversary by the 
Outline in that paper. We shall call the same to our help this 
year, but shall hardly be satisfied with just the same exercise 
as last year. Perhaps the hurried reader-teachers of THE 
JOURNAL will be somewhat helped by a few suggestions,—the 
result of a busy evening. Our aim is to make an exercise, 
profitable and interesting, with as little extra work as possible, 
for each pupil has his regular studies which we do not wish to 
interrupt. The work of the term will help, for two classes 
have read from Longfellow; one in Outre-Mer ; the other, Hy- 
perion. A member from each can easily give a review of the 
book, and the classes will assist with quotations. 

A Longfellow’s Calendar in the school-room has furnished 
quotations during the year; these can be recalled. A Long- 
fellow Birthday Book will also be a valuable aid in obtaining 
quotations. The teacher will find it better to make the selec- 
tion himself. They can be copied on slips of paper, numbered 
and given to the pupils by classes. Insist upon having them 
learned, and given promptly, slowly, and distinctly. At the 
regular Rhetorical Exercises, compositions and recitations have 
been given from Longfellow’s works; the best of these can be 
used again. 

Now we will ask some of our pupils to prepare short talks 
upon the poet’s life: Longfellow as a man, and as a poet; his 
home and its associations; and various other topics. When 
we speak of his love for children we will have some class recite 
selections from his Children’s Poems. The talk on his home 
will call for the recitation of some of his short poems, like 
„To the River Charles.“ One class may recite prose selec- 
tions. With very little preparation several of bis poems may 
be sung. Some thoughtful boy can close the exercise with a 
three-minutes’ talk on the value of a noble life. 

Here is our program; we have only to fit it nicely to our pupils 
and our time. Each teacher will make various modifications 
to suit his own school, but it does seem as if an exercise of this 
character can be arranged with comparatively little labor,— 
one that will be both a profit to our pupils and an entertain- 
ment to their friends, and which will tend to keep fresh in our 
memories the work and words of our loved poet. 

West Randolph, Vt., 1883. 


— 


LEARNING TO READ. 


There could not be a better illastration of the absurdity of 
the common mode of teaching children to read, than the ar- 
ticle of Prof. J. Rogers, of Walla Walla, published in TRR 
JouRNAL of Nov. 30, 1882; and I would like, through the me- 
dium of your paper, to suggest to him to examine with care 
that truly philosophic method set forth in the primer published 
by E. Steiger, 25 Park Place, New York, called After Kinder- 
garten—What? That method which has been tested for nearly 
forty years in home education in a considerably wide circle, 
reduces the difficulty presented by the anomalies of English 
spelling to a minimum, by its extraction of the real phonetic 
part of English words which amounts to a vast majority of its 
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tables, and fixing it as the base upon the mind of the child; 


then enlarging the phonetic alphabet by putting a dot over the 
vowels which the English language adds to the Latin,—namely, 
the vowels in an, erst, ox, and up,—and indicatinng the con- 
sonants written as th, sh, ch, and wh, by making these com- 
binations stand as additional letters with those powers associ- 
ated, and also designating by two dots the diphthongs in ice 
and use by two dots over them. 

When the child has this English alphabet, increased by rea- 
son of the printed letters as above suggested to the number 
32, thoroughly impressed as it may be by following out the 
plan of printing the words of the first and second parts of the 
primer, it will be a very easy matter for them to learn the 
groups of anomalies, because an exception amuses a child 
after he has learned the rule, — and learning the rule, and for 
a long time dwelling on it. wonderfully disciplines the percep- 
tive powers and gives the child confidence in his own powers 
of classification. The use of the hands and employment of 
the activity in making the words, just meets the instinctive 
propensity of the child, and the teacher can, especially at first, 
choose such words as are picturesque, and always pronounce 
the whole word, and leave the child to attach the true sounds 


to each letter, which he will very soon do, even if you do not 


he 


108 


analyze the work; but you do inevitably analyze it in show- 
ing him gradually how to make it. 

The child not only thus is made to associate the most fre- 
quent sound, that the letter stands forin English as its name 
but the proper sound in the pronunciation of Latin, and the 
European languages in general; the peculiar sounds that the 
letters by exception stand for, are the hundredth part, in point 
of fact,—for in an octavo page of English, i occurs with the 
sound of th 240 times to 18 with the diphtbong sound i, and e 
with the sound zn 840 times to 28 with the sound in see, and 
in respect to all the letters the Roman sounds have the major- 
ity, as is mentioned on page 4th of the primet. Besides, to 
give two or three months to the study of words as objects is a 
most excellent preliminary to learning to read with expression, 
because the words will be recognized at a glance, and put into 
sentences as easily as in spoken conversation. It is better to 
give two or three months to this classification of words, because 
then there will be time for the viva voce exercise of putting 
words into sentences for the purpose of defining their mean- 
ing,—an exercise which often may open out into most instruc- 
tive conversation on many subjects, by which children’s powers 
of thought are cultivated in the most agreeable manner, Pri- 
mary teachers, by using this mode of teaching to read, may do 
a great deal to make up to children the loss of not having gone 
previously to the kindergarten, where they have the advantage 
of talking over the playthings before their eyes, and the occu- 
pations of their fingers. 

By reducing to the minimum the difficulty of learning to 
read, this primer enables us to preserve the present spelling, 
which makes written English so much more significant of 
thought to the eye than it is to the ear. The silent letters, and 
the apparently irregular use of them, indicate their derivation 
and history,—knowledgé we cannot afford to lose. Undoubt- 
edly these are unnecessary and insignificant anomalies that 
have crept into our so-called orthography, which will be grad- 
ually eliminated as we recover the history of the language, and 
some changes can be made without losing the significance of 
the words, and a loss of significant sounds be prevented in 
future by keeping in mind the original significance of words, 
which is lost by deterioration of energy and as nice perception 
of differences natural characteristics run down, which is always 
signalized by feebleness of utterance in effete civilization. 

Dr. Thomas Hill, Mr. Sheldon of Oswego, and Mr. Leigh, 
on seeing the method of this primer, expressed to Miss Pea- 
body their regret that they had not seen it before proposing 
their methods. Professor Whitney of New Haven, seeing it 
before she sent it to the printer, very earnestly urged her to 
put it into print. For, except printing the first vocabulary in 
her First Nursery Primer (now out of print), and modifying 
Mrs. Mann’s Primer of Redding and Drawing by introducing 
these really phonetic words into the second edition of it, which 
was published with commendatory preface by Horace Mann, 
replete with his epigrammatic humour, it has never been 
printed till now completely. It was because it was so easy to 
teach on this method without book,—with slate and pencil,— 
that it was so long delayed being put into a book. Beginning 
on the method always cultivated the mind of the child, who, 
armed with the phonographical law, found the exceptions to 
be a trifle. Experience, too, proved that those who were 
taught on this method only, always wrote without orthographic 
errors. ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


The First Comet of 1883.—Mr. W. L. Burton, second officer 
of the steamsbip ‘‘ City of Savannah,“ reports the discoverv of 
a comet at two o’clock on the morning of Jan. 12. The ship 
was on the way from this city to Savannah, and about twenty- 
five miles southwest of Cape Lookout. The position of the 
comet is indefinitely described as ‘‘ southeast of Orion.“ The 
supposed comet, faintly visible to the naked eye, was observed 
the same evening as early as nine o’clock, the ship being in 
the river below Savannah. 

— A scientific expedition will be undertaken by Williams 
College next summer, in which students will join, to procure 
specimens for use in biology and geology. A steamer has 
already been — which will be fitted up with apparatus 
for deep-sea dredging, and electric lights for gathering spec- 
imens at night and at different depths 

— The last alleged discovery, by an enthusiast, is that there 
are horned men in Africa. A Captain J. S. Hay recently read 
a paper before the British Association, in which he stated that 
he had seen them, and exhibited sketches of them. He thought 
that they belonged to the class of malformations of which there 
was a noted example in the case of the porcupine man, who 
had horny plaits on various parts of his body. It was remark- 
able that the horns were peculiar to the male sex. No account 
is given of how many horns ”’ the gallant captain had imbibed. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The March number of the North American Review will contain 
among other articles of striking interest. ‘ Money in Elections,” 
Henry George; Railway Influence in the Land Office,” by George W. 
Julian ; the Subjagation of the Mississippi,” by Robert g. Taylor ; and 
„Gladstone,“ by Moncure D. Conway. 

— Our Continent Publishing Company, 36 South Eleventh St., Phil- 
adelphia, have just issued the first monthly of “ Our Continent,” an 
illustrated weekly m ine, conducted with great ability by Albion W. 
Tourgee. It is a superb number, aud contains 160 of the choicest 
literay matter and 100 illustrations. The January monthly part for 1883 
contains Nos. 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, of the weekly numbers; and makes one 
the most enjoyable monthlies in the world for the home of culture and 
refinement. It is for sale by all newsdealers, and s the 
the American News Company. 

— The February and March numbers of Wide Awake contain a brace 
of articles which may be said to mark an era in the bistory of magazines 
for youth. This reference is to the „„ Our Business Boys,“ by Rev. 
F. H. Clark, which contain the gist of letters written him on the sub: 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—Another great flood is inundating the Ohio 
valley. Lawrenceburg, Ind., is entirely submerged, and the 
people are cut off from all communication with other places. 
Ten miles of the water front of Cincinnati is under water; the 
gas supply has been cut off, and the greatest consternation 
prevails; 1,800 persons are homeless in Shippingport, Ky., and 
2,000 more have been thrown out of employment in Louisville. 
Great suffering exists in many places.——The Hon. Marshall 
Jewell, chairman of the Reprblican National Committee, died 
at Hartford, Conn., on Saturday, aged 58 years.——Charles R. 
Thorne, Jr., actor, died in New York, on Saturday, aged 47 
years.——The directors of the Western Union and Mutual 
Union Telegraph companies ratified in New York, on Satur- 
day, a 99 years’ lease of the Mutual Union lines to the Western 
Union Company.—It is reported that the further coinage of 
the new five-cent nickle is to be stopped, owing to the ease 
with which it can be made to resemble a five-dollar gold piece. 

Canada.—The Legislature of Nova Scotia has opened with 
the customary speech from the throne, 

France. — The French Senate, by a vote of 165 to 127, have 
adopted the proposal of M. Waddington for the banishment of 
the Orleans princes from France, if found guilty of furthering 
their pretensions to the throne ——It is reported that M. Jules 
Ferry has declined to form a new Freneh cabinet. —— The in- 
dictment against Prince Napoleon has been quashed, and the 
prisoner released. 

Great Britain. — At the examination of the parties accused 
of the Photoix Park tragedy, in Dublin, on Saturday, Michael 
Kavanagh, the carman who drove the assassins to the park, 
gave a detailed account of the murder, positively identifying 
two of the prisoners as participants in the crime. His state- 
ment created great excitement. 

Germany. — It is reported that General Von Kameke, Ger- 
man Minister of War, has resigned because of the projected 
tremendous increase of the artillery. — One hundred thou- 
sand marks has been voted by the Reichstag for explorations 
in Central Africa. 1 

Turkey. — Turkey having failed to agree to the cession of ter- 
ritory on the frontier, the relations between that country and 
Montenegro have been ruptared. 


Miss Bares’s graceful tribute to the poet Long- 
fellow, published in this Jourwat, will be re-printed in 
a small 12mo pamphlet, and furnished at five cents a 
copy; twenty-five or more copies, four cents each. 


Two young gentlemen, the Messrs. Borges, commis- 
sioned by the Brazilian Government, and introduced by 
the Brazilian Minister to the U. 8. Commissioner of 
Education, will visit Boston and other cities for the 


Street. | be interspersed with music by the Euterpe Club of this 


will be welcomed, and shown what we have with great 
pleasure. The school-children have not forgotten the 
visitation of the Emperor of Brazil a few years ago. 


Appuications are already being made at Fabyans 
and the White Mountain houses for rooms on the occa- 
sion of the next annual meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction. All indications point to a very 
interesting and profitable program. The exercises will 


city. The general subjects for discussion will be illus- 
trated by methods of primary and grammar school in- 
struction. Dr. Wm. T. Harris will consider the ques- 
tion of Pedagogies in Colleges, and Dr. Anderson of 
Rochester University has been invited to take part in 
the same discussion. 


Some ingenious editor has discovered that the move- 


vice of the high-tariff men to compel a full treasury 
which can only be kept full by protection.” That 
brother would not even have discovered, at the time of 
the deluge, that the “shower” had begun. By the 
way, the tide is rising for National Aid and, one after 
another, public men and journals that “came to scoff, 
remain to pray.” Every week reveals a new navigator 
launching his gallant bark on the rising flood. We 
predict that, within three years at farthest, an effective 
bill for National Aid to Education will become a law. 


CnAUNCX-HALL School of Boston, whose popularity 
and success draw to it the brightest and best of the 
youth of both sexes of our city and its vicinity, cele- 
brated its fifty-fifth anniversary on Tuesday. The ex- 
ercises were admirable in style, character, and delivery, 
and bear witness to the success of an institution which 
supports some of the best teaching talent of the country, 
and which receives for instruction and training the 
picked boys and girls of Boston. We are always proud 
of the exhibitions of this school, planted by that noble 
educator, Gideon F. Thayer, and never did it appear to 
better advantage than on Tuesday, before a large audi- 
ence of its friends at Music Hall. 


Tux death of Mrs. Horace H. Morgan, of St. Louis, 
removes from the literary circles of that city one of the 
most accomplished members, and a wide circle of friends 
sympathize with Principal Morgan in his great personal 
loss. Mrs. Morgan was a student in the true sense,— 
modest in character, unassuming in style and spirit, 
well versed in modern and ancient literature, as much 
at home with the German as with the English tongue, 
a careful student of philosophy and a frequent contribu- 
tor to Dr. Harris’s magazine, a lover of painting, sculp- 
ture, and music, and skillful in art, with a versatile 
mind for all departments of learning. Her early death 
at thirty-six is greatly to be deplored, in that the world 
loses one whose life was full of promise of a great and 
valued influence. 


Tux annual meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, under the presidency of Superintendent 
Calkins, of New York, will be held in Washington, 
February 21, 22, and 23, and a large attendance is an- 
ticipated. The program will be found in another 
column, and contains names and topics which promise a 
valuable meeting. There is no department of educa- 
tion which demands more careful study and thorough 
discussion than school-administration, and in no one 
element is our educational system so deficient, It is 
therefore of the highest consequence that frequent 
meetings should be held, methods and measures brought 
forward, and the public well informed as to the impor- 
tance and value of supervision in its narrower as well 
as its wider circles of influence. 


Tux Executive Committee of the National Educa- 
tional Association, with President Tappan at its head, 
has decided that the next annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be held at Saratoga, N. Y., during the sec- 
ond week in July, provided proper hotel and railroad 


observation of our American system of education. They 


arrangements can be made. It is to be hoped that such 


ican Institute and of the National Association can at- 
tend both meetings, and we understand that committees 
of the two bodies are in correspondence for that purpose. 
If the session of The National can be held in the early 
part of the week at Saratoga, and of the American In- 
stitute at Fabyans the latter part of the week, it will 
enable the educators of the country to enjoy the benefits 
of both, and thus establish more completely the perma- 
nency of fellowships so happily formed at Saratoga 
in 1882. 


LonGFreLLow’s birthday, which will be celebrated on 
Tuesday, February 27, in many of the schools of the 
country, will be an excellent occasion to awaken an in- 
terebt in the Longfellow Monument at Cambridge, to 
be erected in part by the children of America. As an 
example, it is proper to state that Superintendent Wil- 
son, of Washington, proposes to devote the day to ap- 
propriate commemorative exercises, and to take contri- 
butions in all the schools for the Longfellow Fund. 
Each child who contributes ten cents receives a certifi- 
cate from the Longfellow Association, with a picture of 
the great poet and the historic mansion in which he re- 
sided. ‘Teachers will do well to act on the suggestions 
made in a circular issued in Tax JourNnaL a few 
weeks ago. 


Ons of the most interesting and popular movements 
of the day is the effort made in the schools of the coun- 
try to interest the pupils in the lives of our most dis- 
tinguished men, and to celebrate their recurring birth- 
days by commemorative exercises. For many years the 
name of Washington has been the only one on the 
calendar of honor in school celebrations, but as our his- 
tory has grown rich with brilliant lives, others have 
been added and many others will be in the future. 
February is the star-month of the year, for it records 
the births of Lincoln, Washington, and Longfellow, and 
the children of the land have in their lives, rich fields 
for study and bright examples for imitation ; and it will 
be a good day for the formation of character when these 
three great representative Americans are studied by all 
the youth of our country. 


Tue Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion,—Mr. Varnum B. Cochran,—of Michigan, for 1881 
is a document crowded with interesting and valuable 
matter. During the past year important legislation has 
established a new system of examination and super- 
vision of schools, whereby teachers are examined by a 
county board. Generous grants of money for the erec- 
tion of a library and a practice-school have been made 
tothe University and the State Normal School. There 
are 6,526 organized school districts in the State, and 71 
per cent. of the 518,294 children of school age are in 
attendance, — a considerable majority in the ungraded 
schools. The State Superintendent has prepared a 
course of study and daily program for the use of coun- 
try schools, and placed it iu the hands of over 6,000 
teachers. The graded school system is shaped to con- 
nect with the State Normal School, the University, and 
colleges, and students are admitted to all these by cer- 
tificate from the high schools. Fifty-five Institutes 
have been held, with an enrollment of 4,548. An ad- 
dition of more than $300,000 has been made to the 
school funds during the year, and the whole amount of 
the various funds exceeds $3,000,000. The report of 
Acting-President Freize, of the University, is a most 
readable document, discussing the important questions 
of college degrees, and the relations of the proper uni- 
versity to the subordinate course, with ample learning 
and rare common sense. The University now numbers 
more than eighty professors and instructors of all 
grades, and more than 1,500 students in its various de- 
partments, — 521 being students in the department of 
literature, science, and the arts, with more than 500 
medical and nearly 400 law students. The entire ex- 
pense of the University for 1881 was $224,076.12. It 
is claimed that the State University has overcome all 
predicted dangers, and was never so firmly established 
with the people and so useful as to-day. The most in- 
teresting portion of the report of the State Normal 
School relates to the attempt to arrange a suitable schoo! 
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Feb. 15, 1883. 


has not yet concluded that a pfactice-school is an essen- 
tial feature of a normal school. The report contains, in 
addition, information concerning the Agricultural Col- 
lege, with its 228 students ; various benevolent institu- 
tions, and statistics of ten denominational and private 
colleges. It also publishes a manual of instruction for 
‘Teachers’ Institutes, and a course of study for district 
schools, — both of which may be consulted with profit. 
The closing hundred pages are filled with addresses de- 
livered at the State Teachers’ Association of 1881. 
There can hardly bea more valuable addition to an edu- 
cational library than this admirable report, as fresh and 
strong as @ northwestern wind among the pine-tree 
tops,—every where discussing vital problems with a full- 
ness of information and a vigor of handling, full of 
promise for the people of the State. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE IN EDU- 
CATION. 


Within the past twenty years we have been instructed 
by a considerable school of “ practical,” educational re- 
formers, to the effect that studies in philosophy are a 
waste of mental energy, even in a university course. 
The true end of education is the training of the youth 


for real life. Hence a course of study very largely con- 


fined to the physical sciences and matters which hug 
the daily going-on of common affairs is to be preferred 
to philosophical studies which, at best, can only be an 
exercise in mental gymnastics, a brooding over barren 
abstractions, or a fruitless perusal of the history of the 
follies and visionary gropings of the past in the shadow- 
land of metaphysics. As a consequence of this“ boom ” 
in „practical education, the thorough study of philo- 
sophical systems has been discouraged, especially in 
many of our smaller colleges, academies, and high 
schools. And, even in the more pretentious institutions 
of learning, the philosophical course has been too often 
regarded as an “annex” to the more practical pursuit 
of the physical curriculum, and the authors and systems 
most in favor have represented the latest British school 
which has arisen in connection with the recent material- 
istic, scientific tendency of thought. Our observation 
for the past twenty years has shown us that an increas- 
ing number of our college graduates have only known 
philosophical studies through a partial acquaintance 
with Mill, Spencer, Baine, or even writers like Lewes, 
or Leslie Stephen, and have formed their philosophic 
notions in conspicuous ignorance at once of the history 
of philosophic thought, and neglect, or even contempt, 
of the great masters of the past. 

The first result of this has been the prodigious out- 
cropping of philosophic conceit and narrowness in this 
class of students. The man of one book is always a 
fearful creature, and the graduate disciple of one phil- 
osophic school has no occasion to throw stones at the 
bigot of any religious sect. More than one voluminous 
writer within the past generation has appeared to fill 
the entire horizon with the results of one side,—often a 
mere angle,—of the philosophic speculation that gathers 
about every question of vital concern to mankind. In- 
deed, many a philosophic dogmatist becomes famous in 
his day by appearing at the front door with a new 
theory which Plato kicked down the back stairs as rub- 
bish two thousand years ago. The country is full of 
bright young men and women who are exulting in the 
discipleship of some pretentious new system, which 
turns out only a clever re-statement of an idea, at best 
only valuable as a partial explanation of the universe, 
and positively misleading when paraded as the last 
word” on the most profound question affecting our 
human life. And, in addition to the logical outcome of 
these partial systems of thought, writers like John 
Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer have a way of insinu- 
ating their own private crochets on public affairs, soci- 
ety, the foundation of morals, and various practical mat- 
ters as parts of their scheme of speculation. These 
extra-judicial deliverances, often crude and visionary, 
and occasionally subversive of human society itself, are, 
of coutse, eagerly appropriated by numbers who are in- 
competent to follow their more recondite speculations, 
or too “ practical” to be interested beyond these results. 
Of this sort are the notions of Spencer concerning the 
public support of education; of Mill in regard to prac- 
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tical philanthropy; and various mischievous, pagan, 
and brutal conceits that now and then come to the sur- 
face in this ocean of skeptical and materializing liter- 
ature of the new British school, like the drowned car- 
casses of past barbarisms flung upon the blooming lawns 
and popular shores of modern civilised life. 

And now we are having the first-fruits of this plausi- 
ble movement for “practical education” in a new coun- 
try, in the influence of a considerable class educated on 
this principle. In half the leading secular ‘journals of 
the country the educational department is put in the 
hands of the least experienced member of the staff,—a 
young man or woman profoundly ignorant of the his- 
tory, methods, and results of popular education at home 
or abroad. The one qualification may be a diploma 
from a college where the student has elected the sort of 
course in philosophy we have described. There is a 
growing demand upon the press for educational writing, 
and, so it be ample in quantity and positive and sensa- 
tional in quality, the management of the metropolitan 
journal appears to be satisfied with the result. Thus 
our great journals are filled with the lucubrations of 
educational critics and theorists, whose outfit would 
seem to consist in the implicit discipleship of a philo- 
sophic school, which would resolve any American State 
to a mob of “independent thinkets” and protectors. 
A large number of these journals are at open war with 
our whole system of public education, depreciating its 
general value, assailing the secondary free education, 
and proposing refotms which any country schoolmistress 
of two years’ experience would reject as impracticable 
and absurd. 

Just now it is the fashion of a considerable section of 
the northwestern press to treat the coming question ot 
National Aid to Education with a contempt and hos 
tility only paralleled by the grotesque ignorance dis 
played in the treatment of the subject. In more thai 
one great city of our Union the leading class of citizens 
and school men have built up the higher department of 
the school system against the persistent indifference or 
open hostility of the journals of the largest circulation 
and most extended influence. To-day we can hardl) 
recall a score of these organs of metropolitan civilization 
which are helping the cause of education in any other 
way than by the emission of column after column of 
criticism and suggestion, recognized as useless and mis- 
leading by every thoughtful man with moderate expe- 
rience in the field. Of course a considerable proportion 
of this demonstration must be ascribed to partisanship 
in politics and religion and the general drift toward 
sensationalism, which is the itch of the American press. 
But the more important and serious part is the first- 
fruits of this tendency of thought we have described, 
the coming to the front of a distinct class of writers 
who, without faith in human nature, or the capabilities 
of the mass of mankind, with respect only for the chosen 
few who “survive” in the rough-and-tumble of the mod- 
ern struggle for success, are preaching a theory of social 
affairs which will not only abolish the whole system of 
popular education, but knock the bottom out of every 
institution and form of society precious to the American 
people, leaving the wild waste of life to be navigated 
by the little ark which floats the philosophic club to 
whom we are indebted for so much omniscient advice 
concerning the fit training of children and youth. So 
far the roundabout sense of the majority of the people 
has dealt with educational questions with small regard 
to this demonstration. And in various quarters we no- 
tice a reaction against this one-sided notion of culture. 
We shall learn, in the end, that the practical side of 
human life is only the fruitage, season by season, of a 
tree whose sources are the hidden roots of opinion, 
faith, and character, and that whatever philosophy goes 
in at the college end will invariably come out in the 
every-day affairs of the country. 0 


— The following note from Mr. Whittier to a brother trustee 


of Brown Univ. will be of interest to many readers: 

Dear Friend Richard Atwater :—I hope the time is not far distant when 
Brown University will be open to women. The traditions of the noble old 
institution are all in favor of broad liberality and equality of rights an 
privileges. The state of my health and the increasing w ht of years 
may prevent me from taking an active part in the matter, but it would be 
a great satisfaction to give my voice in behalf of a measure which I feel 
certain woald redo tothe honor and promote the — 
ot the college. Brown University cannot afford to hesitate much longer 
in a matter like this of simple justice, No one who has felt the —- 
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— The Mutual Provident Association of Boston has entered 
upon most successful work, under the secretaryship of Mr. 
David Bentley. This Association, in its plans and operation, 


commends itself to the patronage of our readers, and prudence 
and sagacity suggest that all should make use of its advantages. 


— The senior class of Columbia College, New York, voted 
that “‘co-education is undesirable from the educationel, social, 
and moral standpoint.” The “ standpoint” of the Columbia 
senior seems to be the peaceful posing on the biggest pile of 
college endowment in America, blandly waving aside the oppo- 
site sex as educationally, socially, and morally incompatible 
+ vay perfect and exclusive enjoyment of a particularly good 
— One of the novelties of the new Northwest, in the way of 
amusement, is a village dance to replenish the treasury of the 
new town cemetery and a festival, to which the jolly young 
folks are invited, under the cheering title of a ‘“‘ hearse party; 
the object being to replace the dilapidated vehicle of that name 
with one more in line with the dashing new turnoufs that use 
the new cemetery for a driving park. y; a8 Emerson used 
to say, all things are mixed. 
— In Chicago, in the season of hog-slaughtering, they pay a 
man $3.50 per day for cutting the throats of two or three thou- 
sand of these unfortunate members of society. We are not 
told how many of the teachers in the primary and grammar 
schools, in this or any American city, are paid at this rate. 
The big pork-packer recognizes the superiority of skilled labor, 
and the unconscious pig is carried through his “ course of 
study“ with such rapidity and precision that, if necessary, he 
might be changed to a barrel of porkin half an-hour. But thé 
American people are stil content to pay the women who are 
set to guide and train the mind and morals of Young America 
at the rate of twenty to forty dollars per mouth, with per“ 
2 of boundless criticism thrown in. Truly, the chil - 
ren of this world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light“ 
— Ove quality about the late lamented Professor Greene of 
Brown University should always be kept before the profession: - 
he admirable spirit of indomitable youth, by which he grew 
nore liberal, progressive, enthusiastic for all genuine reform 
in education up to the hour when he answered the summons 
% eternal youth elsewhere. Prof. Greene was one of the body 
f Boston schoolmasters who honestly resisted Horace Mann 
But, unlike some of his associates, he came out of that bitter 
coutroversy a broader man than he went in, and it is not im» 
possible that Horaco Mann might have looked upon him as an 
educational radical, had his life been prolonged twenty years, 
\ few years ago we listened to a lecture from the Professor on 
Kiementary Teaching, so wonderfully inspired with the v 
soul of the New Education that we only could wish his life 
prolonged a whole generation, while he went about proclaiming 
his soul-awakening gospel in every school-house in the land. 
— The impression is confirmed with every new year’s ob- 
servation of schools, that the failure of the normal and train- 
ing school to produce a successful teacher can often be traced 
to the mechanical and lifeless way in which their students 
have been schooled before coming under their influence. It is 
unreasonable to expect that a young woman, fresh from the 
helter-skelter performance which life so often is in the country 
district or even academical school, can be reconstructed in a 
two years’ course at the State Normal and made an exponent 
of the natural methods. Not unfrequently the pupil who 
enters the training-school of a large city has come up through 
a course of mechanical cram and drill in the lower grades, 
through a high school whose principal is out of sympathy with 
normal work. Of course the one additional year only suffices 


to reverse the machine and leave her in a’painful strait between 
rival habits of study and opposite ways o — We shall 
never grow the professional class of teachers so loudly called 
for, until we can secure skilled labor all the way up from the 
kindergarten to the normal school. 


„ first number of this illustrated scientific 
weekly is published, and meets the announcement made of its 
purpose in a quarto journal of 28 reading pages, devoted to an 
editorial introductory on The Future of American Science,” 
and the remainder of the paper to condensed results of the 
researches of scientific men to scientific discovery, book 
reviews, and a weekly summary of the progress of science, with 
important intelligence from scientific stations, notes, etc. Such a 
paper must be very valuable, as a means of inter-communica- 
tion between the scattered scientific men of the country, and 
promises to be the exponent of the best scientific thought of 
America. It pledges ite hearty support to those who are 
endeavoring to introduce the study of the natural and physical 
sciences into our public and private schools. The rapid ad- 
vances made recently in the uses of electricity, and the devel- 
opment of other departments of mechanics and physics and 
their applications in the industries of the land, as well as in 
technology, opens to its managers a field of great usefulness, 
It is certainly a matter of congratulation that American schol- 


arship has so able a medium for the expression of its purposes. 
Its weekly summary of the 2 of science, in all of its several 
departments, is a feature that will be welcomed by all who are 
interested in the growth of science. It will be a great con- 
specialist to find recorded, each week, the 
latest reliable information about the important work in his 
own field of investigaticn, The first number shows that the 
paper has the support of many of the most competent scientific 

A e au ption-price a year; singe numbers, 
15 cents. Address the — Company, Moses King, pub- 


ple 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LEcrurEs ON THE ScreNcE AND ART OF EpucaTion, By 
the late Joseph Payne, the first professor in the Science and 
Art of Education in the College of Preceptors, London. 
Edited by his son, Joseph Frank Payne, M.D., fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A., treasurer Cambridge College, au- 
thor of Essays on Educational Reforms. One vol., 8vo, pp. 

$94. Boston: Willard Small. Price, $2.00. 


Every teacher and student of the science and art of educa- 
cation will welcome with special gladness this great work, and 
thank Mr. Small for his enterprise in publishing, in handsome 
style, one of the best books in the whole range of educational 
Uterature.“ It includes the greater part of Mr. Payne’s papers 
on pedagogical subjects, to which he devoted the latter years 
of his life. It would be difficult to overestimate his efforts to 
elevate the teacher’s conception of his work. As a theorist 
and as a practical educator Mr. Payne occupied a front rank. 
He not only states in these papers, with great clearness and 
eminent ability, the true principles of educational progress and 
reform, but insists that all teachers should master them and 
learn how to teach. He says that they must study the laws 
that govern the exercise and proper development of the facul- 
ties of the taught. He gives wise directions in regard to edu- 
cational methods, drawn from wide experience, careful con- 
sideration, and untiring devotion to the work. 

Our limited space forbids anything like an analysis of the pa- 
pers of this volume, and we must content ourselves with sim- 
ply naming the leading topics of this suggestive and helpful 
book. The introduction, by Rev. R. H. Quick, gives a brief 
history of the enthusiastic and earnest efforts of Mr. Payne to 
elevate the teachers’ calling, and a subjoined obituary notice 
furnishes interesting personal incidents of his life and work, 
followed by a list of his chief published works, pamphlets, and 
papers. The papers are entitled The Theory or Science of 
Educa *; „The Practice or Art of Education ’’; ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Methods“; ‘‘ Principles of the Science of Education, as 
exhibited in the phenomena attendant on the unfolding of a 
Young Child’s Powers under the Influence of Natural 
Circumstances”’; The Training and Equipment of the 
Teacher for his Profession; The Importance of the 
Training of the Teacher; Theories of Teaching, with their 
Corresponding Practice; The True Foundation of Science- 

; The Culture of the Observing Powers of Chil- 
dren ”; The Curriculum of Modern Education, and the Re- 
spective Claims of Classics and Science to be Represented in it, 
Considered”; The Necessity of Improving our Ordinary 
Methods of School Instruction” ; and A Compendious Expo- 
sition of the Principles and Practice of Professor Jacotot’s Cel- 
ebrated System of Education, originally established at the 
University of Louvain in the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
From this list of topics all students of pedagogical science and 
the art of teaching will see that Professor Payne has furnished 
the materials for a book no teacher can afford to neglect. He 
aimed to make education à reality, free from all pretence, 
and shows that the only teaching that is worthy of the name 
is that which enables the learner to teach himself,—that which 
awakens the desire for knowledge, and guides by the surest 
and readiest methods to its attainment. Such instruction 
must proceed upon intelligent and scientifie principles, and 
makes demands upon the teaching profession which must be 
met. We heartily commend this work, and know of no single 
book of greater practical value to educators. We hope the 
publisher will have sufficient encouragement in the demand 
for this book to warrant him in publishing a contemplated ad- 
ditional volume, which will include Mr. Payne’s Lectures on 
Froebel, Jacotot, and Pestalozzi, and other unpublished papers. 


Comne.ius Nepos.—By Thomas B. Lindsay, Pb. D., assistant 
— — of Latin in Boston University. With numerous 
ustrations, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This valuable addition to Appleton’s Classical Series has 
been prepared expressly for the use of students in the prepar- 
atory schools learning to read Latin at sight, and the helps of 
Professor Lindsay found in his notes and suggestive hints, the 
vocabulary, index of of proper names, and exercises for trans- 
lation into Latin, make the book of special value to the stu- 
dent. It is important that the reader of any Latin author 
should grasp the main dea of every sentence, and be able to 
use references to the grammar that will serve to fix the prin- 
ciples of construction. Mr. Lindsay’s notes are admirably 
adapted to secure these results. We know of no better Latin 
text-book for use in preparatory schools than this edition of 
Lindsay's Cornelius Nepos. The illustrations and the historical 
and geographical index are very important helps to the intelli- 
gent study of the admirably printed text. The binding is very 
substantial. 


Breve THEOLOGY An Mons Tuoueut. By L. T Town- 
pu ers. New York: Ch T. Dillingham ; 1883. 12mo, 
pp. 327. Retail price, $1.25. 


Those who are acquainted with Professor Townsend’s previ- 
ous volumes, will understand, at once, that this volume is a 
discussion in the light of modern thought, yet from an ortho- 
dox point of view, of the relation between the main doctrines 
of theology, taught in the Bible, and the facts discovered by 
modern science, in its examination of the universe. After an 
introductory chapter, defining the proper methods of conduct- 
ing the discussion, comes a chapter concerning the evidences of 
thought, and of will, manifested in all portions of creation. 
The third chapter takes the further step of showing that this 
original cause of all must be what we can best express by the 


word person; in other words, that natural reason must, 
even at the present day, lead to the monotheism of the Scrip- 
tures. In the fourth chapter, the doctrine of the Trinity is 
shown to be, in some sense, consistent with the results of nat- 
ural theology. This chapter is brief, and does not appear to 
us to prove quite as much as the author imagines; the defence 
is rather of the doctrine of the divinity, rather than of the 
Deity, of the Son. The fifth chapter treats of the question of 
the punishment of sin; and while we agree cordially with its 
main purport, we think that in some passages he weakens his 
argument by an overstatement. Precisely the same impression 
is made upon us in the sixth and seventh chapters, treating of 
the Atonement, and of the miracles of the New Testament. 
Cordially agreeing with Professor Townsend, in the great 
results which he reaches, we still think that in some of his 
sentences he presses his argument a little too far, and gives his 
orthodoxy an unnecessarily antique aspect. No human writing 
is, however, perfect; and despite these few points of dissent 
from the tone of the volume before us, we should cordially 
recommend it to those troubled with any doubts concerning 
Christian doctrines, and to those who, at present not accepting 
Christianity, are still willing to open their minds to its claims. 
The volume gives evidence of a wide range of reading, a Cath- 
olle spirit, and a clear head, very seldom unduiy warped by 
early prepossessions; and its perusal will give comfort and 
strength to a Christian reader, even should it fai] in the more 
difficult work of convincing an unbeliever and bringing him to 
an acceptance of the gospel. T. H. 


Tue Use or THE Voice In READING AND SPEAKING. By 
the Rev. Francis T. Russell, M. A., lecturer in Elocution at 
the General Theological Seminary, New York, and at the 
Berkeley Divinity School, Connecticut, etc. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50. 


This admirable treatise was prepared specially as a manual 
for clergymen and candidates for holy orders, and shows the 
results of some thirty years of study and observation in the 
proper use of the voice. It is quite as valuable to the teacher 
and public instructor in secular work as to the clergy. It is 
divided into three parts. Part I. contains exercises in vocal 
drill, with the statement of the essential principles of elocution. 
Part II. treats of the proper reading of the Service, with gen- 
eral directions, which will be found eminently suggestive and 
useful to all reading. Part III. treats of the subject of man- 
ner. The essential elements which constitute au effective de- 
livery are here discussed, in the hope of securing a correct 
standard of pulpit elocution, adapted to the nature of the 
sacred office and the character of its theme, free from all man- 
nerism, affectation, and artificiality. A great good will be ac- 
complished if the author succeeds in securing to the pulpit and 
platform good reading. It is by no means general to-day. 


Ocean. By Ernest Ingersoll. Illustrated. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00. 


This tasty volume forms a companion to Magna Charta 
Stories,“ recently issued by D. Lothrop & Co., and is the 
second book of a series designed to fill a gap in popular, practi- 
cal literature. Mr. Ingersoll has written many things of 
value and interest for both young and old, but nothing better 
than is found in the present volume, in which he treats of the 
outward appearance and characteristics of the ocean, describes 
and explains all of its various phenomena, — the Gulf stream, 
the action of the waves, the tides, the currents,—with the ac- 
companying phenomena of the winds in certain portions of 
the globe. He takes up and tells the stories of the famous 
voyages of discovery and adventure which have been made 
over the ocean; the great battles that have been fought upon 
it; its perils and dangers to voyagers; and, lastly, he describes 
the wonders of the great deep as displayed in its various forms 
of animal and vegetable life. The book gives a large amount 
of information of more than ordinary value, and is handsomely 
illustrated. 


LEADING MEN oF JAPAN. With a Historic Summary of the 
Empire. By Charles Lanman. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Price, $2.00. 

This book is written by a gentleman who has been for sev- 
eral years a resident of Japan, and shows that he studied the 
political, social, and religious characteristics of the empire 
with care. Mr. Lanman gives an interesting and instructive 
account of the changes made in the form of government and 
the rapid progress made toward a new type of civilization. 
The volume is divided into two parts, the first being devoted 
to biographical sketches of modern Japanese statesmen, au- 
thors, and scholars who have contributed in a greater or less 
degree to the bringing about of the late reforms in the Empire. 
The second part is historical in character, and gives a descrip- 
tion not only of the Empire proper, but of its dependencies. 
An exceedingly interesting chapter is devoted to Corea, a nation 
whose power and importance are just beginning to be properly 
understood by the civilized world. An account is also given 
of the origin of the American expedition to Japan, and there 
are copious notes, and a list of works which have been written 
upon the country. It is a book which every one who wishes 
to keep abreast with the times ought to read, and which a 
great many will read. What makes it peculiarly valuable is 
the fact that it is the only work of the kind which has ever 
been published. 


Picture Poems ror Youne Folks,. By Mari Douglass. 
With illustrations, Philadelphia: J. W. Bradley. 


This book is in perfect keeping with its winsome title. The 


poems are indeed pictures of purity and beauty. They will 


sentiments of love and reverence for the beauties of nature, 
and lead them to recognize the goodness of God as the Creator 
and Father of all the charms of seasons, of insects, of birds, 
and the varied phenomena of the Universe. The setting of 
these fresh and sprightly poems is exquisite. In illustrations, 
typography, and binding, Mr. Bradley has shown the taste and 
skill of an artist. We can wish our young friends no better 
fortune than to possess this charming book of Picture Poems. 


ANAKPEONTEIA. Anacreontics. Selected and arranged, with 
Notes, by Isaac Flagg. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 


The anacreontics afford the learner excellent material in 
Greek for memorizing and oral practice. It is a capital idea 
to collect them in this little volume. Only about sixty in all 
of these little poems have come down as works of Anacreon. 
There are many imitations which have appeared at various 
later periods. This little volume contains thirty-five selections, 
which will be welcomed by students in classic Greek. 


Youne Folxs' History: The Queens of England. By Rosalie 
Kaufman. Fully illustrated. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
Price, $1 50. 

This excellent book is based, substantially, upon Agnes 
Strickland’s Queens of England, most skillfully abridged and 
adapted to meet the demands of young people. The continu- 
ity of the narrative is well preserved, and its style cannot fail 
to prompt the sympathetic reader to independent inquiry and 
prove a source not only of pleasure but of profit. The gen- 
eral make-up of the book is worthy of special commendation, 
and the numerous illustrations are well suited to enhance the 
nterest of youthful readers in the text, which covers the 
whole period from Matilda of Flanders, Queen of William the 
Conqueror, to Katharine Parr, sixth Queen of Henry VIII. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— F. Leypoldt, publisher of the Library Journal, New York, 
has in press a valuable book on libraries and readers, edited 
by W. E. Foster, librarian of the Public Library, Providence, 
R. I. It will make a 16mo of 130 pages, and will be very use- 
ful to teachers in directing the reading of their pupils. Among 
the titles of the chapters are: Some Hints on Right Reading,“ 
‘Correction of Aimless Reading,” The Specializing of Read- 
ing for General Readers,” Current Literature and Standard 
Literature,“ ‘Securing the Interest of a Community,“ and 
Books and Articles on Reading.” 

— A Dictionary of Electricity, or the Electrician’s Hand- 
book, is the title of a very timely and useful book of reference 
by Henry Greey, a prominent electrician, and member of many 
European and American societies, and also of the Electrical 
Association of New-York city. It contains descriptions of the 
late inventions of the Paris Electrical Exhibition, and of other 
important new inventions in electricity and magnetism. It is 
strongly endorsed by Professor Edson. This dictionary is in- 
valuable to colleges, schools, students of electricity, and of 
special value to telegraph operators. It is published by the 
College of Electrical Engineering, No. 122 East 26th street, 
New-York city, where all orders should be addressed. 

— S. C. Griggs & Co., 25 Washington street, Chicago, have 
just published The Eclectic Short-hand Primer, four lessons, 
introductory to eclectic short-hand, by J. Geo. Cross, M.A.; 
price, 25 cents. The wide-spreading demand for short-hand 
work will make this manual most timely. The same publish- 
ers have also issued a Key to a New Method for the Study of 
English Literature, by Louise Mertz; price, 50 cents. The 
method is admirable, and guides the student by a series of 
questions, the answers to which are found in works designated 
by the author. No method better can be used for stimulating 
and guiding original inquiry on the part of the pupils. 

— G. P. Putman’s Sons, New York, have just published 
Herbert Spencer on American Nervousness: A Scientific Coin- 
cidence, by George M. Beard, A.M., M.D.; price, 50 cents. 
This curious paper shows some remarkable coincidences, not 
only of thought, but of language, in Mr. Spencer’s speech, 
published under the title of The Gospel of Relaxation, as pub- 
lished in the Popular Science Monthly for January, 1883, and 
the writings of Dr. Beard in his work on American Nervous- 
ness, published in 1881. Thecitations are published in parallel 
columns, with comments of Dr. Beard, showing a wonder- 
ful similarity of ideas and analagous forms of expression. 
Was this unconscious appropriation on the part of Mr. Spencer, 
or have both Mr. Spencer and Dr. borrowed from some 
common-source or sources? We leave the question to the 
judgment of the readers. : 

— Cyclopedias of biography are usually made up of an alpha- 
betical list, with brief sketches, principally of the names of 
people of whom you have never heard. The World’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Biography, now published, is upon a different plan. 
It contains only the stories of the lives of the famous men and 
women of the world’s history who are really worth knowing, 
and who are written about by authors often equally eminent, 
in the field of literature, with the subjects whom they describe. 
Each volume is complete in itself. The five volumes thus far 
issued narrate the achievements of nearly two hundred of the 
most famous and worthy of the world’s heroes. Volume IV., 
recently published,—a very handsome large 12mo, of about 750 
pages, for the price of 70 cents,—contains a new and excellent 
Life of Washington; a reprint of the standard and thrilling 
Weems’ “‘ Life of General Marion; and anew “ Life of Oliver 
Cromwell,“ by the brilliant writer, E. Paxton Hood. Blog- 


rephy is the most universally pleasant, universally Pe ggmeon 
of all reading,” well said Thomas Carlyle. How, indeed, can 
the heroes of “fiction” be — In interest with those 
heroes of all time, Washington and Cromwell? John B. Alden, 


not only charm the young, but they will also inspire them with 
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LITERARY ECLIPSES. great trial’ of our social romain. It les in the question of the | person for the Facancy the probage fudge shal ‘The Pa 


Au communications relating to this department should be marked 
« For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


ABSENT CONSONANTS. 
-a-e-lou--y &-- a---e-iou--y ae 
u--ue--io-a--y -@-u-ia- -o 
Sam, THE Duncx. 


CHARADE, 


My first is a title to young ladies given 
hen they make their début on life’s stage; 
Tis also a mistake, though hard you have striven 
To erase it from memories, page. 


My second a part of a verb you will find; 
And in places not always most rural 

I’m abused by many with treatment unkind, 
By using me oft as a plural. 


The bee when extracting the sweets from each flower 
To hoard for chill winter’s use, 

Is said of my third to use magical power 
To absorb the sweet saccharine juice. 


My fourth is a mess that printers all hate, 
And has caused many oaths, I do fear ; 

But a small vowel add; lo! the change is so great 
They’! eat it each day of the year. 


If my whole you would find, then your atlas bring out 
And search with the utmost of care 

On the map of America, and without doubt 
You soon will discover it there. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA: 127 LETTERS. 


14, 115, 125, 103, 42, 126, most ancient of the gods. 
42, 124, 97, 108, 113, 123, 120, son of Laertes. 
127, 59, 22, 93, 77, 101, 42, 70, a giant stricken by lightning. 
62, 104, 106, a name of Apollo. 
63, 84, 89, 60, 121, 110, 76, 107, 100, 42, 102, king of Eleusis. 
90, 119, 109. 122, 41, 103, 14, 16, a son of Laomedon. 
98, 99, 78, 66, 22, 38, 18, 103, 94, one of the furies. 
68, 69, 79, 3, 82, 14, 52, king of Athens, 
80, 81, 56, 100, 116, 47, daughter of Cœlus. 
92, 29, 74, 39, 86, 61, 75, 91, 42, 30, son of Ulysses. 
47, 48, 2, 103, 51, 13, 15, a Greek herald. 
7, 41, 21, 14, 78, 42, 33, son of Mars. 
24, 6, 83. 87, 21, 85. 117, 32, 71, 42, 70, law-giver of Crete. 
114, 55, 13, 118, 103, 11, daughter of Pandion. 
60, 43, 13, 86, 20, 9, 10, 17, 42, 62, son of Japetus. 
60. 96, 54, 73, 72, 16, name of Minerva. 
112, 64, 14, 103, 35, goddess of the Latins. 
111, 106, 41, 46, 57, goddess of flowers. 
105, 46, 13, 108, 26, 25, 16, one of the Cyclops. 
50, 49, 54, 31, 18, 108, son of Prometheus. 
67, 20, 55, 77, 103, 23, 27, an Italian goddess. 
55, 53, a water-serpent, 
65, 14, 15, 45, 20, 33, goddess of destiny. 
1 , 88, are alike. 


19, 40, 44, are alike, 
The whole is a poetical prophecy of the last . 4 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 1. 
Mixep CHARADE.—In-de-pen-dent. 


BEHEADED AND CURTAILED POETRY. 


God called the nearest angels who dwelt with him above; 
The tenderest one was Pity, the dearest one was Love. 


DIAMOND PuzzLE.— 


Vv 
8 AD 
VALID 
DIN 
D 


ANSWERS Rxonvßp.— To the Eclipses of three weeks ago 
we have received solutions from the following contributors: 
Enigma, from Mary Young, North Easton, Mass., and M. 
O., Ashland, Md. Charade, from Nillor, North Easton, 
Mass. Ali the Eclipses from Dundee,“ Charleston, S. C 

FEBRUARY Prize. — The Morals of Abou Ben Adhem, by 
Petroleum V. Nasby, will be given to the contributor sending 
us the best original puzzle for this department during February. 


WISCONSIN. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The semi-annual session of the State Teachers’ Assoc. was 
held at the Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin, beginning Dec. 26, 
1882; President C. F. Viebahn, of Watertown, presiding. 


Prof. G. P. Howland, Supt. of Schools, Chicago, gave the first addres- 
on“ Memory in Schools.“ He spoke of memory as one of the most 
potent faculties of the mind. 

J. W. Stearns, principal of the Whitewater Normal School, read a 
report on “ Professional Establishment and the Status of the Teacher. 


a in which Supt. Albert Hardy of La and Prot. C. 
nw . C. 
Wiswell of Sank City, took part. 2 
Prot. J. H. Cummings, of 8 ay read an “interesting paper on “A 
+ J. H. Cummings, of Sparta, an on 
Few of the Psychological Laws disregarded in Teaching.” He said, 
Minds must be healthy to preduce the best effect in teaching. Con- 
stant repetition is necessary to make knowledge most lasting, but repe- 
tition and reviews should be conducted with reference to ultimate aims. 
The power of explanation judiciously employed is the best power a 
teacher can possess. It is a law not to be 11 to gain strength 
he mind must be exercised. To this fact is due the strong men of the 
Bae, ne the tendency of the present is to shirk the old system. 
in turning the attention of the — to so-called 822 ideas, 
we are ignoring the laws of mind, the injurious results of which we 
cannot . Prof. McMahon, of Durand, discussed the ae 
A Report on “ Moral Education,“ was made by Prof. A. Kerr, of Madi- 
son, in which he said: “The chief means by which morals in education 
may be implanted are r example, habit and exercise, Ex- 
is no less necessary in moral education than in physical. It ought 
not to be difficult for a teacher to set a good example. But to eradi- 
habits and to replace them with good ones is a task of much 


separation of classes due to wealth. The public schools are sofferin 

attack. They are said to lack moral force. And if they fail in mora 
force, they fail in their ultimate aim for the nation. There must be a 
degree of stringency in our public schools. A good action, to have its 
— — moral force must be done freely. We must have the largest 
reedom consistent in doing the action. The doctrine of liberty is 
very excellent when the action is done, and only then. School 
virtues are very important, and a well-ordered school them if the 
— — possess them. We have come to a time when we should 
insist on the more direct application of moral knowledge. The moral 
force of the school is the moral force of the teacher. A good teacher 
must possess it. A teacher must feel that his business is to give a ten- 
dency to moral power. He must have lifting power, then he is pre- 
— be of great moral influence to his own and following genera- 


The discussion was continued by Prest. G. 8. Albee, of the Oshkosh 

4.35 of Racine, read What Modificati 
A. p 0 4 on at on 

of the Public Gourse do the Times demand?” He ts 


a cant phrase of the — that we have too much machinery in our 


schools. And it may indeed attract the attention of thinkers. May it 
not be true that in the struggle to bring order out of confusion in 
country schools we have obtained too much order? The schools of to- 
day demand men of enthusiasm and force as well as men of education. 
The great aim of school discipline is to gain mental strength,” 
Supt. John Nagle, of Manitowoc, opened a discussion on “ Methods of 
Exercising School Supervision,” and was followed by Prof. N. C. Twin- 
ing, of Monroe, 
EVESING SESSION. 

Dr. Walter Kempster, of the Northern Insane Hospital, read an ex- 
ceedingly interesting paper on had | Brains Wear Out.” The speaker 
gave an analysis of the structure of brain matter, and gave the 
provision for its nourishment, and traced the relations of the brain in 
mental operations. 

THIRD DAY,—THURSDAY. 

An interesting and able was given by Prof. T. W. Cooley, of 
Stevens Point, on The Sohdlar whe Thinks.” 

A report on Industrial Education was made, in an instructive paper 
read by Supt. R. W. Burton, of Janesville. Many worthy suggestions 
in reference to the introduction and promotion of industrial education 
were made by the paper. The report was not adopted, but its con- 
sideration was deferred till the regular annual meeting next summer. 

Supt. W. B. Powell, of Aurora, III., spoke upon the subject, ** M 
of Language Teaching,” following which was a discussion. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

In a paper on“ That School at the Cross Roads,“ Supt. Graham drew 

the distsnction between the district school of the past and of the 


present. 

Supt. Albert Hardy, of La ——— with a en Codpe- 
ration of School Boards and Su tendents.”” He thought one 1— 
obstacle to codperation was the frequent change, not only in teachers, 
but in books and all matters pertaining to schoo 

A discussion was opened by 2 D. A. Mahoney, of Kenosha, on 
Relation of Superintendents to Moral Reform,” apeualty in the use 
of tobacco and intoxicants. He felt that the great remedy was to be 
rovided by moral influence and teaching. This was further discussed 
1 G. 8. Albee, of Oshkosh, and Supt. R. W. Burton, of Janes - 

0. 


“The Possibilities of the ge pow were next considered, in 
a paper by Supt. J. T. Flavin, of Dodge „„ who thought that there 
should be a closer bond of sympathy in work between superintendents, 
and that to effect this the State shouid be divided into districts for 
educational purposes, in which meetings could be frequently held, and 
an interchange of ex ence and methods obtained. 

Supt. Edward McLaughlin, of Fond Du Lac, followed in well-chosen 
and practical remarks. 

The following executive committee for the coming * was elected: 
State Supt. R. Graham, of Madison; Supt. Ed McLaughlin, of 
Fond du and Supt. B. M. Malone, of 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA.— On inauguration day Hon. J. L. M. Curry, 
LL D., of Virginia, general agent of the Peabody Ed. Fund, 


hall of the House an address on ‘‘ Public Education.“ A joint 


copies ordered published. This admirable address awakened 
a new interest in free public schools, and will have a marked 
influence on legislation in this direction. 


CALIFORNIA.—The biennial report of the California schools 
shows that a considerable percentage of children of a school- 
age are not in the class-room. The increase in attendance in 
the years 1881-82 was somewhat less than the increase in 
the number of children of a school-age. In 1880 the average 
attendance of California children was less than 50 per cent. 
The number of non-attending children in 1881-82 was smaller 
than in the nine previous years. Last year the children be- 
tween five and seventeen numbered 216,000. There were 
116,000 in public schools, 14,000 in private institutions, and 
between forty-nine and fifty thousand belonging to no school. 


District or CoLumBIA.—The Misses Pollock opened a free 
kindergarten for the r Feb. 12, in St. George’s Hall, 510 
Eleventh street, Was ington, and also the Nursery Maids’ 
Kindergarten Training School. 


GroreiA.—Emory Coll., Oxford, Rev. H. G. Hay, „ presi- 
dent, has now 300 pupils on its roll. A good library is its 
greatest need. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 

Iowa. — Supt. M. E. Parker, of Buchanan Co., has made 
arrangements with Profs. Calvin and McBride of the State 
Univ., to conduct a course jn natural science, consisting of 
lectures and laboratory work, in connection with the teachers’ institute. 
This is a new departure and should meet with strong support. 

The Statesmun’s Annual devotes over a page to the Marshalltown 
schools. Supt. Regers and his able ma ment are highly spoken of. 
That Marshalltown has good schools is admitted by all. That the excel- 
lence of the schools is due to Supt. Rogers’s able and long-continued ser- 
vice Marshalltown people are beginning to realize and —.— 

The course of study and rules and regulations of the Knoxville schools 
are issued in a modest little phlet, which however shows that an able, 

calman is at the head of the school, that man is Supt. S. 8. Towsley. 

Encou the success of the Ed Exhibit last year, the 
director of the Marion Co, Agricultural Society offers $100 In premiums 


exhibit at the next fair.——J Co. bas 182 school houses. 
— 12 e board has placed the Brittanica in the high-school 


In the opinion of the Newton Journal the Newton schools were never in 
so gond condition as now, which must be gratifying to Supt. Young.—— 
The Agricultural Coll. circulates a “ condensed statement of its scope 
facilities, and advantages.” The faculty embraces 25 professors and 
teachers. The buildings are occupied by the college. The farm consists 
of 860 acres, and there are 365 distinct courses of study. 

Prof. Fairchild, of Washington, D. C., is the new professor of Greek in 
Tabor Coll. This institution has just completed new boarding hall.— 
The success of the last session of the State Teachers’ Assoc., was largely 
due to the untiring energy and wise executive ability of Co. Supt. N. W. 
Boyes, of Dubuque, who was the chairman of the Ex. Com. o under- 
stand why he is a fixture in that office in Dubuque Co. 

The winter term of Western Coll. to be the best in all its his- 
tory. d men is making a proud ca- 
reer for that 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 
Oxn10.—T wo bills have been introduced into the Ohio Legis- 


vides that, in case of vacancy 
such 


ys eee judge shall, at least four weeks 


cate bad 
difficulty.” 

Frest. John Mad bove, among 
many vory —ę— things, We ive 


before vacancy 
by one insertion in a county newspaper in the county; 


by joint invitation of the General Assembly, delivered in the 
resolution was adopted ing a copy for publication, and 1,000 


a person for the vacancy, the probage judge shall 
terson Bill simply provides that the probate judge shall make all appoint- 
ments from among school-teachers in the county. 
Solomon Day, principal of the Leuth District School (colored), Dayton, 
died Jau. 28 o 83 Mr. Day was born in Logan Co., this State, 
Nov. 24, 1841. He was “free born,” although bis father had been a slave. 
He had limited means of education, but managed to obtain a colle- 
ate education at Oberlin Univ. In 1870 he assumed control of the Tenth 
istrict School in place of Samuel Peters. He filled this position honor- 
ably for ten years, and had become prominently identified with educa- 
tional affairs and the interest of his people in general. 

oe tion of issuing bonds to the ameunt of $60,000 for building a new 
— — at Norwalk, was submitted to the people Jan. 30; majority in 
avor, 170. 

The enrollment of the Dayton schoo! 11 to last report, was 
6,136. Of these, 271 are in the high school, and 10 in the normal n 
The evening industrial drawing school numbers 197.—The Examiners 
2 Monroe pn applicants 88 certificates who visit sa- 
oons or use profane language.——Dr. John Hancock, of Dayton, addressed 
the Butler Go. Teachers Assoc. Feb. 10. 


State Editor, J. N. WWII Decatur, IId. 
ILLINOIS.—Mary Allen West, of Knox Co., is eng in 
writing a history of the State.-——Greeley School, Peoria, cel- 
ebrated Feb. 3, the birthday of the sage after whom it was 
named.—— Prin. Rosseter of Toulon will apply at the March 
session of the Supreme Court for admission to the bar. At 
the end of this school year he will open a law office in Dakota. 
——Gibson Courier has a good educational department. In 
the editorial work, H. J. Clark, of Gibson schools, is assisted 
by W. A. Wetzell, K. Clinebell, E. A. Gardner, F. M. McMurray 
F. E. Bonney, and Chas T. Keighin.—Galena high school 
has bought a new piano from the proceeds of entertainments 
— under Supt. Barton's management. The Galesburg 

a Register reports quite fully Supt. Andrews’ talks 
to his teachers. It is well worth while to give to the public 
the good things he says.——Supt. Shawhan of Champaign Co. 
remarks in his school column: A teacher is wanted; a good 


ethods | price will be paid.“ 


Joliet schools have the crowding trouble so common in west- 
ern cities. Several of its school buildings have been enlarged 
lately, and yet two new houses must soon be constructed. 
The number of pupils enrolled is 2,389; the whole number of 
teachers, 46. he salaries range from $350 to $500. The 
grammar-school principals receive $600 each, and the high- 
school principal $1,000. 

At the State Assoc., the Com. on Competitive Examinations 
agreed to pursue essentially the same course as last year, but 
they add book-keeping to the high-school subjects, and do not 
allow the recopying of papers after the examination is com- 
— Pupils will not be limited as to time on the examina- 

on. 

Peoria school-building seems to be taking names instead of 
numbers. We note that the local papers call the 2d district 
Lincoln School, we have not learned to what schools apply the 
names Douglas, Irving, Greeley, Franklin, Webster, Sumner, 
White, and Jefferson. The 7th district, for some reason, 
seems to have no historic name.——C. S. Bartholf, of Plainfield, 
is Mr. Smith’s successor in the Douglas School, Springfield. 
The board have certainly made a wise selection. 


MissouRL—The State has, next to Indiana, the largest 
amount of permanent school funds in the Union. They 

ate $9,471,696, not including the annual apportionment of 

tate revenue, The State has a school population of 741,682, 
and of this number 488,000 are enrolled in the public schools. 
There are 8,822 schools in 12 conducted by 10,607 
teachers, and last year $2,467, were expended upon these 
schools. 

State Editor, O. Warrman, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—A large audience listened with much interest 
to an able lecture Friday evening, Feb. 2, at Minneapolis, by 
State Supt. D. L. Kiehle on “ Intelligence in Future Genera- 
tions.“ The speaker insisted on the necessity of broad, dee 
and penetrating intelligence in a life like this, where there 
so much contention.— Great preparations are being made for 
the coming meeting of the American Science Assoc. at Minne- 
apolis. —— Misses Ella F. Hyde, Elia E. Warren, Elizabeth 
Moore, have been elected teachers in the schools of Minneapolie, 
—The whole number of pupils enrolled in the Minneapolis 
public schools during the term which ended in Dec. was 7,539. 
——aA meeting of the State institute conductors was held Fri- 
day, Feb. 2, at the office of the State Supt. to plan the work 
for the present year.——The whole number of graduates from 
the State normal schools is 907. The interest in normal-school 
instruction is increasing. 
The annual cost of country supervision of common schools 
of the State is $33,470. In order to make county supervision 
more efficient, the State Supt. makes the following recom- 
mendations: 1, That the Co, Supt. be chosen for a term of 
three years, at a meeting in which every school board shall be 
represented by one of itsmembers. 2. That reasonable quali- 
fications of scholarship and experience be required as a quali- 
fication for the office. 3. That the duties be more carefully 
defined. 4. That provision be made for removal by the gov- 
ernor, of the illiterate, the immoral, and the inefficient. 
The normal school at St. Cloud is very prosperous, At the 
beginning of the winter term 72 new pupils were admitted. 
The whole number enrolled to date this year is 237; an increase 
of more than 100 over last year. Prof. Hyde, teacher of pen- 
manship and accounts, has 90 pupils in his book-keeping class. 
The school must have more room very soon.——The schools 
of Verndale are progressing finely. Prof. Law, principal, and 
Mrs. Collins, assistant, are wide-awake in their work.——Miss 
J. A. Burgitt has resigned her position as teacher in the Morris 
graded school, much to the regret of the Board of Ed. and the 
public. 


and presented to West Bay City has a front and a rear portion, 
the one 32x55 and the other 37 x 57 feet, each three stories 
high. The building will cost $20,000 and the books $12,000. 
—tThe town library of Ann Arbor, at present in the Union 
School Building, has recently been increased by the purchase 
of several hundred dollars’ worth of new books of a practical 
and scientific nature, and is being thoroughly arranged and 
furnished with a card 3 

Prof. W. N. Hailman has elected to the principalship 
of the Cass School, Detroit, in place of Prin. ols, whose 
death was noticed in Taz JouRNAL of Jan. 25.—Prof. Wm. 
H. Dorrance, of the Coll. of Dentistry, has been called to his old 
home in Albion, N. Y., by the sudden death of his father. 
The Students’ Christian Assoc., the oldest Univ. Assoc. in the 
land, celebrated its quarter-centennial in the Univ. chapel, Ann 
Arbor, Saturday, Feb. 3. Addresses were made by Prest. Angell 
of the Univ. ; Rev. H. W. Gelston of Northville, president of the 
Assoc., 18723; L. P. Rowland, of Grand Rapids; Rev. R B. 


M. Scott, of the Chicago Theo- 


Pope, of Ann Arbor; Prof. H. 
teach- logieal Sem., and others. The flourishing condition of the 


Michlaax.— The library-building to be built by W. H. Sage 
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WEDNESDAY,—SEOCOND DAY, | 
e first address was delivered Prof. C. B. Gilbert, of Oshkosh- 
Discussion followed, led by Prof. 0. K. Keyes. if 
Merits and Defects of our High Schools,” was the subject of an address 
2 providing for a change in the method of appointing ex- g 
—— for teachers. The one known as the Scott Bill pro- 
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Assoc. is a continua! refutation of the charge sometimes made 
that the Univ. is an atheistic institution. 

Prof. Frothingham has written to the Detroit Ministerial Un- 
ion, an open letter, straightforward and pointed, an answer to 
their reecnt hasty petition for his removal, on the ground that 
he assails orthodox Christianity in his lectures to medical 
students. 


Kurrockr. — There are nearly seven thousand common 
school-houses in the State, or about one for every six square 
miles. The other side of the picture is given by a tourist, who 
said that whenever he found, in the most uncouth place in a 
neighborhood, some treeless spot which could produce nothing 
to eat, a bleak, cheerless house which could not possibly serve 
any practical purpose, he generally found it to be the district 
school-house. 


New Jersey.—The report of the State Supt. of Schools 
shows that 250 normal school graduates are teaching in the 
schools of the State, an increase of 21 over last year; and that 
136 undergraduates are teaching, a decrease of two. The total 
number of teachers furnished by the normal school is 396, 
— constitutes about 11 per cent. of the entire number in 

tate. 

The public schools had a total enrollment last year of about 
210,000 scholars. But of children of the proper age nearly 90,- 
000 attended no school. The increase in attendance, how- 
ever, was 8,000 above the previous year. For the accommoda- 
tion of these children there are about 1,600 school-buildings, 
and the valuation of school property is rather more than six 
and a quarter millions of dollars. 


State Editor, T. MARCELLUS MARSHALL, Omaha, Ned. 
Nepeaska. — Omaha, the Gate City“ of the West 
and of the world, is one of the Western marvels. For 
the past decade it has been one of the few places on 
earth through which nearly ane | tourist around the world has passed, as 
it has also been the chief departure for the Golden Gate, and the 
nearer West. Few cities have surpassed Omaha in rapidity of growth of 
either population or business. More than 40,000 souls now make their 
abode on the hills from which twenty five years red-skinned Omahas, 
untroubled by pale-faces, looked across the ‘‘ Big Muddy to view the 
— sun. Bat to the schools: There were 600 more childreu enrolled on 
the first Monday of , 1882, than on the cor ding day in 1881. 
The “ teachers’ pay-roll” for Nov. aggregated about 35.500, while the jan- 
itors’ pay-roll foots up $500, making a sum total of $6,000 for the living 
forces d one mon The pressure upon the rooms and teachers has 
been so rs all fall that quite a number of children are permitted to at- 
tend but half the day, their places being occupied by othr similarly- 
treated children during the other half of the day. To meet this extreme 
— seventeen additional rooms have been or are being fitted up, since 
schools opened. B t rooms, mansard fourth-story rooms, for- 
mer saloons, groceries, and mission Sunday-schoo! build ve all been 
into service. But these are not all: four new gs are near- 
completion.—one is of brick, the others of wood And more, it is 
an open question whether there will be room enough for all who de- 
a. come after these are finished. Thus grow in this fertile 


State Editor, V. G. Cunt, Corry, Pa. 
PgnwnsyLvania.— The Supreme Court has decided that 
colored children have the same right to attend the public 
schools as the white children. The case arose in Uniontown, 
Fayette Co., being Kaine et al. vs. the Commonwealth, at the 
relation of John Manaway.—— Wm. Bucknell has given the 
tist Theological Sem. at Lewiston $100,000.——John W. 
Hallenback, of Wilkesbarre, has presented Lafayette Coll. with 
$50,000 to endow the chair of the president. He made a simi- 
lar gift a few years .——Dickinson Coll. of Carlisle, has 
rently received $10,000 from D. H. Carroll, D.D.——The Phil- 
adelphia North American says none of the buildings which are 
devoted by that city to educational uses are fireproof, while 
many of them are entirely unsuited to the use which is being 

made of them, and are dangerous in the extreme. 


Sourn CAROLIN A. — The Charleston News says that the 
statement that the South Carolina Democrats do not want to 
educate the negro 
quotes the following telling facts: 


Almost the very first act of the — 1 
the State Government in 1876, was to submit a constitutional amendment 
to the le for the ‘ levy of an annual tax of not less than two mills on 
the of all the property’ in the State, to be ‘ paid out ex- 
clusively for the support of the public schools.’ In addition to the amount 
realized from this source, the entire poll-tax recel go to the support of 
the public schools, and in various sections special es are also made for 
same purpose. Much the largest — of the taxes for the support 
the public schools is paid y by white democratic property-holders of 
the State, and is paid out for the instraction of the children of the State, 
without regard to race or color, under precisely the same conditions. In 
1880-81 the school fund amounted to 965.44. The school fund of 1881- 
82 is believed to have been even in excess of this amount. In 1880-81 there 
were 72,119 negro children attend the public schools in the State. 
There were 10,780 more negro than white c attending the public 
schools. In 1831-82 there were 80,575 uegro children in our public „ 
an excess of 15,176 pupils over the number of white pupils. In 1881- 
82 the amount eupented ‘or the pupils enrolled was $3.15 per capita. At 
this rate the State, in 1880-81, expended for the education of the negro 
children $227,174.85, or $33,957 more than the amount out for the 
education of the white children. In 1881-82 the State paid out for the 
education of o children $253,811.25, or $47,804.40 more than was ex- 
pended during same period for the education of the white children.“ 


Virern1a.—The once famous William and Coll., at 
Williamsburg, the alma mater of Jefferson, Marshall, Monroe, 
and Randolph, and among American colleges second only to 
Harvard in = age, had but a single student last year, 
and is now 


Wasuineton TEARTroRT.—Prof. A. J. Anderson, f 
an Illinois teacher, is now president of Whitman Sem. 
Coll, at Walla Walla. This institution commenced its winter 
term with 00 students. Many applicants have been turned 


is a base and malignant fabrication,“ and | Wick 


school is in progress of erection, at a cost of $20,000. The 
Episcopalians are also erecting a building for their female sem- 
inary, to cost $15,000. 

A. T. Burnell, A. M., resigns the position of Government 
teacher at Skokomish Reservation to become principal of Steil- 
acoom Acad., Pierce Co. 


State Editor, LinpsEyY WEBB, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wisconsin.—Gov. Rusk’s message to the Legislature con- 
tains the following statistics: The State has at interest a com- 
mon-school fund of $2,805,278.28. The Normal-school fund 
amounts to $1,165,041.20; all but $17,969.62 is at interest. 
The income from this fund last year was $85,594.98, all of 
which was disbursed for the benefit of the four normal schools 
of the State. The University fund amounts to $228,438.33, 
The Agricultural College fund, which also inures to the benefit 
of the University, is $279,869. The total valuation of school 
property, including buildings, sites, libraries, ete., is $5,614,938. 
$2,577,402 was expended upon 1 and private schools dur- 
ing last year. 87 per cent. of all children in the State between 
= ages of 7 and 15 attended school during some portion of 

ast year. 

The Board of Univ. Regents held their semi-annual! meeting 
at Madison on Jan. 16.—A strong desire was manifested to 
establish a chair of Pharmacy and Materia Medica, but, on 
account of a lack of funds, it was not done. It is thought 
probable that they will apply to the Legislature for an appro- 
priation. 


State Editor, Tos. C. MILLER, Fairmont, V. Va. 

West Vireinia.—From Supt. Butcher’s last Annual Re- 
ety we take the following summary of school statistics, show- 
ng a comparison for the years ending June 30, 1881, and 
June 30, 1882, respectively: 


1881. 1882. 
44 “ e 
“ total,. 4,287 4,360 
Youth betweenGandi6é,. . 164,774 168,554 
155,544 
Average daily attendance, „„ 91,266 96,652 
„nage of pupils, 10.9 10.6 
„length of school term in days, 99 


759,525.25 865,878.41 
The total amount of the Irreducible School Fund, which is invested in 
National, State, City, and County Securities, is 8500, 305.11. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
DEPT, OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


The annual meeting will be held at Washington, D. C., Feb. 

20, 21, and 22, commencing Tuesday, Feb. 20, 1883, at 7.30 p. m. 
PRELIMINARY PROGRAM. 

Arrangements have been made for the following topics and speakers: 


TUESDAY EVENING. 

Natural History in Public Schools: Its Utility and Practicability as 
Illustrated by the Methods Ado in New-York wa To be illastrated 
with a —1— By Prof. Albert 8. Bickmore, of American Museum 
of Natural , Central Park, New York. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
10 o’clock, Address by the president. 
4 mn Lessons of the Census: By Prof. Wm. T. Harris, LI. D., of 
mcord, Mass. 
National Aid to Education: By Rev. Atticus G. Haygood, president of 
1 yA Oxford, Ga., agent of the Slater Fund. 
To be followed by other speakers. Arrangements are in progress for 


other topics and a among which are: 
International Exhibition at Amsterdam, Holland: By Hon. J. P. 


Indian Education: By Gen. Armst and Capt. Pratt. 

Industrial Education: Its Practical Relations to Common Schools. 
Statements will be given as to what has been accomplished in Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other places. 

School Supervision : Specific Aims,—Methods Employed. It is desired 
that each ange. shall present a definite, brief statement as to what is made 
the leading aim in his supervision, with a very concise description of the 
most successfal methods employed; the k of supervision to be desig- 
— = State or General, City or Graded Schools, Country or Ungraded 

un ender Hheh thane ose be such unity in points considered as will allow 
an arrangement of the ments into topics, it is suggested that attention 
be given to the n 
@. Mode of Licensing Teachers. 

b. Plan for Determining the Character of Teachers’ Work. 
o. Number of De ments in the Schools. 
d. How, and by Whom, the Fitness of Pupils for Promotion is Deter- 


e. 7 of Promotions from Grade to Grade, or School to School. 

J. The Chief Means Used for Securing School Attendance. 

1. The Practical Results of Compulsory Education. 

. Chief Obstacles to Successful ults in the Schools. 

Ample time will be given for discussion. 

Members will be entertained at the Ebbitt House, Washington, at re- 

duced rates, — $2.50 per day. Special information relative to local ar- 
ents may be o Hon. J. Ormond Wilson, Supt. 

of Schools, Washington, D. C. N. A. CALKINS, Prest. 

Henry 8. Jonzs, Sec. Dept. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICK NESS. 
Prof. — Ott, New York, says: I used it for seasick- 
ness among the passengers during a e vice across the Atlantic. 
In the plurality of cases I saw the violent symptoms yield 
acterize that disease, and give way to a chful 


away for want of room. A brick ing for a public graded 


* 
action of the functions impaired.” 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 


— The literary societies of Colby Univ. are said to have in- 
vited Gov. Butler to deliver the address before them at the 


next commencement, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The continued ill-health of Prof. N..J. Noyes, D.D., of 
Dart. Coll, has compelled him to resign his professorship, 
which resignation the trustees have accepted. Prof. Noyes 
was the oldest of the acting professors, having occupied his 
position nearly forty years. He has discharged his duties in 
the college with great ability and acceptance, under the admin- 
istration of three presidents. His resignation and the cause 
of it wiil be greatly regretted by the students, faculty, and 
numerous friends of old Dartmouth.” 

— The Ashuelot Teachers’ Assoc. held a meeting at Hinsdale 
on Saturday, Jan. 27. The exercises consisted in Practical 
Arithmetic, Prin. C. P. Hall, Hinsdale; Primary Arithmetic 
(with class), Miss M. L Eggleston, Hinsdale; the Study of 
Words, Miss Clara Morse, Winchester; Cheap Apparatus, Prin. 
L. M. Jackson, Bernardston, Mass. ; Science in District Schools, 
Prin. J. N. Malloy, Winchester. Supt. Patterson lectured 
on Friday-evening and added very much to the interest on 
Saturday by his well-timed and earnest words. He is doing 
an excellent work in his campaigns through the State. His 
presence and the institute gave a new impetus to the cause of 


education in this part of the State. 


VERMONT. 


— Supt. Dartt is holding Co. Teachers’ Institutes, aided by 
local and imported educators, which are well attended and 
conducted with great skill and N 

— Report says that the principal of the seminary at Poultney 
is confined to his room, as the result of over-exertion in fight- 
ing fire in his own building. We infer that the fire was ex- 
tinguished before much damage was done. 

— The Vermont Acad., at Saxton’s River, has just received 
a gift of $12,000 from four prominent Vermonters,—$3,000 
each from Lawrence Barnes, Julius J. Estey, Jacob Estey, and 
Levi K. Fuller. This puts the school on a good financial basis. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. — Reception ro Pror. LUTHER W. Mason. — 
A reception was given Feb. 6, at the New-England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Boston, to Luther W. Mason on the occasion of’ 
his return from three years’ service as a musical instructor in, 
Japan, under the patronage of the government of that country.. 
About 200 guests were present, including members of the 
school committe, supervisors, and the masters of the public- 
schools. The occasion was a very enjoyable one, and was a 
merited tribute to a very faithful educator, In the lecture-. 
room of the Conservatory were displayed some choice pictures. 

resented to Mr. Mason by his J 2 mag pupils, and Mr. 

réey, formerly of Japan, explained their beauties. 

A choir of boys from the Eliot School, under the direetion 
of Mr. H. E. Holt, musical instructor in the public schools of 
Boston, then illustrated the methods of musical instruction in. 
the city schools under the regular teachers of the several: 
classes. This exercise was one of remarkable excellence, and: 
showed that music should be taught like everything else in our: 
schools by the scientific application of scientific principles.. 
This was Mr. Mason’s system in Boston and also in Japan. 

Rev. Joseph Cook said that Mr. Mason should be honored as: 
a shuttle which God is throwing through the meshes of a new 
wardrobe, not only for Japan but for China as well, and in 


that wee playing a most important part in the regeneration of’ 
Asia. He has made more profound impressions there by his. 
heart than by his art. Mr. Cook referred to his visits to Mr. 

Mason in Japan, and gave his impressions of the possibilities: 
of that country, and spoke of the honor to this country that it 
that it had furnished the man to fill so high a post. He added 

that Mr. Mason’s work was not only educational but mission- 
ary to a large degree, in that many of his pupils were led: 
through his music to adopt Christianity. 


The Committee on Accounts of the School Board has sub- 
mitted estimates of the amount of money which will be re- 
quired to defray the expenses of the city public schools during 
the financial year beginning May 1, 1883, and ending April 30, 
1884. The estimates are exclusive of those for the cost of fur- 
niture, for repairs, alterations, and the building of school- 
houses. The amount which will be required for current ex- 

nditure is $1,459,061. Of this sum $1,143,471 is reckoned: 
or salaries of instructors in the schools, $58,940 for salaries of. 
officers, and $256,650 for incidental expenses, — for text andi 
reference, and for the exchange of books, for stationery, draw- 
ing materials, and record books, for fuel, gas, and water 
($63,000), for salaries of janitors ($84,000), for cost of work, 
for furnishing supplies, etc. 

Dr. Mulford will speak at 12 Somerset street, Saturday, Feb. 
17, at 11.00 a. m.; subject, The Object of a University.“ 


— Mrs. Mary B. 1898 has presented to the city of Fall 
River an entire block of land in the most eligible portion of 
the city, for a site upon which to erect, in memory of her de- 
ceased son Bradford M. C. Durfee, a suitable high-school-house. 
The land, building, and a trust-fund,—the income of which is 
to be devoted to instruction in natural sciences,—of $50,000, 
making the total value of the proposed gift over $400,000, is 
tendered the city on condition that the selection and continu- 
ation of teachers at the high-school and depts. connected with i 


shall be subject to the approval of certain persons, to be nam 


—— 


YALE 
CORNELL 


Indicate in their Catalogue 


Por Preparatory Study. 


Coptes sent to Teachers for ezamination, postpaid, upon receipt of one-half the above prices. 
HENRY HOLT & Co., 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


NWEWCOMB’S MATHEMATICS. 


By SIMON NEWCOMB, 


I. MEW SCHOOL COURSE. Price. 


Algebra for Schools, . 

Plane Geometry & Trigonometry, with Tables, 1.40 
11.—_NEW COLLECE COURSE. 

Algebra for Colleges, Gate: 1.75 

WEWCOMB’S ALGEBRAS, GEOMETRY Key tor 145 

and TRIGONOMETRY, Hlements of Geometry, 


Sphericai Trigonometry, with 2.00 ’ No. 80, Life of Cromwell. 
* | Figures, Bardeen’s Common School Law, 
Tables (separate), 


IN UNITED STATES NAVY. 


Per year, $1 


to 
7x10, Ter yeas, 60 cts. 
— Books. 


BARDEEN, 
SCHOOL SU PPLIES, STANDARD LIBRARY, 


Syracuse, M. v. 
Periodicals. The School Bul- 
letin and N. V. State Consists of TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, POPULAR 801 


tional Journal. Established in and standar 
1874. Monthly, 16 pp., 10 x 14. | 12mo size, 4. Large type, laid paper, 


The School Room. A Monthly Journal of Practical 
Teachers. Established 1881. 16 pp., 


es in Teaching, Ko., &. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


NEW SERIES, 1883, 


Educa- | Exok, BioGRAPHY, and Humor, —all popular, new, 
cover. 
No, 82. 


American Humorists. 
f By H. R. HAWEIS, Lonpon. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Roo Guide 
m 
2 » i Song Budget, and School Room Chorus; Beebe's First No. 81, Science in Short 222 A Be Williams 


25. 


gf es ig ty! Lag Scheel Supplies, Agalite and Slate- Pencil For sale at book-stores and news stands, or sent 
* board . 2 „ Dissected Maps, &. paid, by the Publishers, FUNK & WAGNALL# 
used im Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 407 4 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 
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by her in said deed of gift, and their successors. The proposi- 
tion was accepted unanimously by both branches of the city 
council, and resolutions of thanks for the munificent gift were 
adopted. Immediate steps are to be taken to secure such leg- 
islation by the General Court as will enable the city to accept 
this generous donation with the condition imposed in the 
trust; to wit, that the selection of instructors in the high 
school that she proposes to endow shall be made jointly by the 
school committee of the city and a board of trustees to be 
named by herself, which board shall have power to fill vacan- 
cies in its membership. 

— At the recent examination for admission to the State 
Normal School at Salem, Mass., yesterday, 49 young women 
applied, and 41 were admitted. Of the applicants 38 were 
graduates of high schools, 40 were from Massachusetts, 7 from 
New Hampshire, and one each from Connecticut and Nova 
Scotia. Prof. Chase Palmer, Ph. D, of John Hopkins Univ. 
of Baltimore, and recently instructor in mathematics at the 
Institute of Technology, will succeed to Prof. I. J. Osbun’s 
position in the norma! school. 

— The system of voluntary attendance at recitations, as at 
present pursued at Amherst, is reported to be working well, 
resulting in no shirking of work or fall in scholarship. 

— In his recent annual report Prest. Eliot considers at some 
length the subject of athletic sports among the students, He 
says that the increased attention given to physical exercise and 
athletic sports within the past 25 years has been, on the whole, 
of great advantage to Harvard Univ., and that the average 
physique of the students has been sensibly improved. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The students of East Greenwich Acad. have been favored 
this winter as regards lectures. Prof. Williams of Brown 
Univ. has spoken twice in Acad. Chapel. Rev. Mr. Goodell, 
of Providence, lectured Thursday evening, Feb. 8; and the 
Rev. Mr. Reid, editor of Zion’s Herald, is announced for Feb. 15 

— The public schools of Pontiac began the spring term, 
Monday, Feb. 5. The following ladies are the teachers: Sophie 
B. Kent, and Edna L. Kimball. 

— Providence has become somewhat interested of late in 
looking to the safety and sanitary condition of her school-houses, 
in consequence of numerous complaints that have found their 
way into the daily papers of the city. The matter has been 
carefully investigated, and several hearings have been held so 
that the topic might be fully discussed. The final hearing was 
held Tuesday, Feb. 6, at City Hall, before Hon. C. H. Park- 


hurst and G. K. Whittemore of the Com., when several par- 
ties appeared before them in the interests of various school- 
houses in the city. It appears from statements made before 
the Com. that many of the lower grade schools are crowded, 
and that increased accommodations are needed. 

— Dr. C. W. Parsons read a paper before the R. I. Hist. 
Soc., Tuesday evening, Feb. 6, on the Early Votaries of Nat- 
ural Science in Rhode Island.“ Among the names of scien- 
tifie men alluded to * the essayist were: William Claggett, 
Rev. Ezra Stiles, Dr. Wm. Hunter, Joseph and Moses Brown, 
Stephen Hopkins, Benjamin West, and Benjamin Waterhouse. 

— The Glee Club of Brown Univ. contemplate a tour in 
giving concerts during the spring vacation. They have re- 
ceived invitations to appear in a number of prominent places 
in New England and elsewhere. 

— The Edgewood schools closed the winter term, Thursday, 
Feb. 8. The teachers were Miss Adela C. Salisbury, — 
and Miss Hattie E. Bennett, assistant. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— A bill was introduced into the State Legislature recently 
providing for an act to prohibit sales in Connecticut of the 
Police News, Police Gazette, and Illustrated Times. 

— The State has 121,000 school-children and 3,120 teachers. 
The expenses last year, according to the report of the State 
Board of Ed., were $1,553,065, an increase over 1881 of about 
$75,000, which went mostly into the salaries of teachers. 

— The Litchfield High ool is said to be in a very pros- 

rous condition under the management of Prin. Brewer, who 

as entered upon his second year. The teachers of the several 
districts in the town are paid for 21 days of service in each 
month, with the understanding that one day shall be given to 
attending a teachers’ meeting under the direction of the school 
board, or of Mr. Dwight C. Kilbourne, one of the efficient act- 
ing visitors, who has done much for the educational interests 
of the town. The monthly teachers’ meetings are well at- 
tended and conducted with much spirit, and will, undoubtedly, 
prove very profitable to all concerned. , 

— The new term of the Normal School commenced on the 
30th of Jan. and will continne till June. The new and excel- 
lent building for the school will be ready for the autumn term, 
and will, without doubt, tend to increase the attendance. 

— An attempt was made in Bristol last year to consolidate 
the two largest districts in this town and establish a school of 
ahigher grade. The effort was not successful, but it awakened 
an interest which resulted in making additions to each of the 


ordering Books, or Goods 


EpvucaTIoNn, Boston, Mass. 


en of any 
kind noticed in these columns please state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 


THAT INSUR 


two school-houses. The building near the center, of which 
Mr. Brackett has been the efficient principal for several years, 
has had an addition which provides for two very pleasant 
school.rooms, with a | and commodious hall over the same 
sufficiently large to seat the pupils from all the rooms. We 
recently 3 an hour or two in looking into the several rooms 
and were highly pleased with their general appearance. The 
highest department under Mr. Brackett was in excellent con- 
dition, and a very pleasant relation existed between teachers and 
pupils. ——A very brief call at the school on the hill, of which 
Mr. Wood is principal, gave us opportunity merely to see the 
new rooms which have been added. With the accommo- 
dations now afforded, Mr. Wood’s work will made more 
pleasant, and, we doubt not, more successful, He is evidently 
aiming to have a good school. 


PERSONALS. 


— Mrs. M. B. Stevens, of Hoboken, N. Y., the widow of the 
inventor of the Stevens Battery, has given $10,000 toward the 
erection of a new chapel for St. Paul's School, Concord, N. H. 


— John R. Buchtel will make an additional gift. of $100,000 
2 Coll. on the anniversary of the founding of the 
college. 

— A memorial statue of Ralph Waldo Emerson, executed by 
Mr. Daniel C. French, the artist who modeled the Minute 
Man,”’ is to be placed in the public-library yard by the citizens 
of Concord, Mass. 

— Prince Sardan Herman Singh, heir to one of the richest 
provinces in northern India, has become a convert to Chris- 
tianity. This involves a great sacrifice, since he will have to 
forfeit all claim to his hereditary estates. 


— Forty of the 22 of Andover, Mass., with six women 
(their wives and daughters), chief among the women being Mrs. 
Stowe and Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, have published books 
with a circulation of over a million copies. 


— Miss Lillian Whiting, of the Boston Traveller staff, gave 
a very interesting lecture at Providence, last week, on Woman 
in Journalism.“ 

— When the American ambassador at Constantinople, Gen. 
Lew Wallace, recently visited Jerusalem, all the Americans in 
the city came out to meet him at the Joppa Gate. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fereign, fer Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 


and Schools. 


THE NE&W-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
„ has gained a national reputation, and is now 4 


pat | Insures Teachers, both men and women Clergymen, Business-men,—in fact, all good 

ere 8 risks are taken in this Company. Benefits from 83500 
large Not a single Co-operative Association, organized under Massachusetts laws, has 

+ able and experienced teachers, who are not seek - failed to pay its claims promptly when death occurred. ASSESSMENTS LOW; 


in every State in the Union. 
This Bureau has registered a number of 
ing positions, but preferment. 
Hence School Officers have learned where to 
° apply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 
This Bureau.is under the management of a profes- 
„ sional educator, who has spent forty years in 407 
the school-room, and has devoted much attention to 


ANNUAL 


OF BOSTON, 


8 SMALL. No Death in our Cympany since its origin. 


President of Company, HON. THOMAS W. BICKNELL, LL. D. 
President of Advisory Board, HON. JOHN W. DICKINSON. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address for Circulars, information, etc., 


DAVID BENTLEY, Secretary, 16 Hawley St,, Boston, Mass, 


to 85000. 


tions 
should have Application- form. 7 atled for 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A. M., Secretary, 
American Schoot 
7 East NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Introduces to coll schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, ‘Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


the school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 


To State and County Supts. of Schools. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN 


will make engagements for 1883-4, for his Lectures and 
Instruction before Teachers’ In«titutes. 


Engagements made now are secure, 

Also 12 Lectures on the PHILOSOPHY OF ExPRES- 
SION as taught by FRANOOIS DELSARTE; or, AGLANOE 
AT THE NEW ELOOUTION (a new lecture), 

406 Address, COLLEGE HILL, Mass, 


75 Cents a Dozen. 


IMPORTANT 


SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
TEACHERS! 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD, 
For February, 1883, 
New RAD; PRIO#, BY MAIL, FIVE CENTS), 


Contains an offer of the CROWN LIBRARY, of 50 
16mo vols., $27.50; the SUNDAY HOURS LIBRARY 
of 75 18mo vols, $14.50; and the DICTIONARY OF 
C OO Ong 8. THE BIBLE, by the Rev. Puilar Sonarr, D. P., lished. 
LL.D., $2.50; which all teachers and others interested 

hools should read and consider. 


on 


NOW READY! 
A NEW MALE VOICE CHOIR BOOK. 


Gospel Male Choir No. 2, 


ae MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
2 Ualon Square, Nes 


240 x (1) 
PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


EVEY PIECE PRACTICALLY TESTED 


By JAMES McGRANAHAN. 


A Collection of New Sacred Music, easily arranged 
and kept well within the compass of Male Voices. 


We can confidently recommend the 
Choir No. 2, as the best book of its 


Established 1873; J AMES CHRISTIE, 145 4 Man’ 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New Yor 


The Pa. Educational Bureau 


BY THE AUTHOR. |is no experiment. It has a firmly estab- 
lished patronage extending from Maine to 

1 Make California and from Minnesota to Texas. 
ever pub The testimonials FROM ITS PATRONS show 
that the Manager's experience of over 


PRIMARY NO. 1,—82 pages, 52 Songs, for Primary in Sunday se 


INTERME 
MEDIATE NO. 1. — 32 42 Masic 
written mostly in two parts. —— 


Retail Price, .... Ten Cents. 


The need of such cheap books as these, full 
of simple and pretty melodies, has been selt 
and expressed by teachers for many years. 


1. They contain nothing but Songs and Music,—not a 
word of instruction. 


2. They contain nothing but what has been tried and 
proven excellent, 

3. They are so cheap they can be procured for use by 
the very poorest schools, 

4, They are strictly graded, each book containing only 
the songs of its own grade. 

5. Their author is a practical teacher of vocal music 
in public schools, and has had large experience in 
adapting meledies to the capacities of children, 

A Sample Copy for examination will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of ten cents. 

d. R. WINCHELL & Co., Publishers, 

407 a 88 Metropolitan Block, CHICAGU, ILL. 


SMITH, 
Maps 
Ulobes, 
Map-cases, 
and = 
Spring Map- 
rollers, 
Send for Cata- 
logue, 


27 So, 6th St., 
PHILA. 

Tur DICKENS READER. By Narnax 
SHEPPARD, 100 Selections, 25 cts. 398 * 


THE SCHOLARS’ HAND-BOOK on the 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
FOR 1883. 

By Rev. Epwin W. Rios. 

A Plain, Portable, Popular Commentary, with maps 
illustrations, and blackboard Outlines. The cheapest 
and most t h Hand book published. Single copy, 
cardboard covers, 10 cents; 100 copies, $8.00. Bound, 

single copies, 15 cents; 100 copies, $12.00. 


COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES. 

By DEAN Howson and CANON SPENCE, Edited by 
Rev. PMILIr SonArr, D.D., LL. D. 
This Commentary being by Dean Howson and on 

Spence, two — who are recognized as writers of 

authority on the Early Church, and being edited by 

Dr. Schaff, who is equally well-known as a writer on 

the same topic, is a specially valuable aid in the study 

of the International Sunday School Lessons. 12mo, 

448 pp., with a map. Price, $1.25. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue of new and choice 
books, and specimens of Periodicals and Illustrated 
Picture Papers for Sunday-schools for 1883; all now 
ready and sent free on application to 


The American 


| Sunday-School Union, 


1122 Chestnut Street, 
10 Bible House, New YORK. 


SECURE A COPY AND ORGANIZE A MALE CHOIR, |twenty years as Teacher and Superin- 


Price, 50 cents per copy, by mail, post- 
paid; $5.00 per dozen, b ‘express, charges 
not prepaid. Specimen Pages Free! 


Published 


by 
JOHN .CHURCH & CO., 
NEW YORK OFFIOE: | Cincinnati, 0. 


No. 5 Union Square. 
IN PRESS :—A New Sunday-school Singing Book. 
By DR. Gro. F. Root and C. C. Cass. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 


Van Winkle Weedon, 


90 Chambers St., N. T. City. e 


of THE JOURNAL for the 


Bound Volumes years 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 


1481, 1882, are sent to any 8 
16 Hawley St. Roston. 


I have some very fine 

OR EXCHANGE, 

that I would like — exc 4 for a cheaper appa- 
writ’ EC BLAKE, A.M. Springfield, Mass. 


the needs of schools and the fitness of 
Teachers, and that by conscientious rep- 
resentation, honesty, and fair-dealing, the 
Bureau has won a reputation that gives 
its candidates the very best prospects 
of success, Good Teachers desiring posi- 
tions should register atonce. Fall vacan- 
cies are already coming in. Send for appli- 
cation-form and list of testimonials. Calls 
for Teachers by letter or teleeram will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 
Address the Manager, L. B. LANDIS, 
City Superintendent of Public Schools, 
205 Allentown, Penn. 


HOME & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Agent fer the Juvet Glebe 
AND DEALER IN SOHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & Co., 
393 tf 105 East Twenty-Eighth St., New York. | 
Teachers Wanted, 


Of all kinds, for early SPRING, SUMMER, and FALL 
ENGAGEMENTS. Schools supplied with Teachers free. 


TEACHERS Pian” of this 
dications in WOOL and SOUL, 


Our PUBLIO SCHOOL JOURNAL, $1.00 a year. 

Send and Journal to 
— — AL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

supplies at lowest rates. } Agents Wanted. oo 


TEACHERS tna Pamtites wan 


competent Instructors, ly to BROCK WAY TEAOCH- 
ERS’ AGENOY, 10 Times Building, Chicago, III. 38422 


R | AN STEEL 


PENS. 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, 


316 tt 


SPENCE 


euited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 


for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00, New- York. 
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Some Late Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Peric 
Mary Burton Abroad. - - 5 - - Pans D Lothrop & Co, Boston ¥ 
A Handbook of ture. — - - Trim Eldridge & Bros, Phila 
‘The Religions of the Ancient World. — - - Rawlinson Chas Scribner’s Sons, NY 
New Th f the of - - - Ga owler 5 
A 2 0 he Origin of Species. D Appl 2 Go, NY 
— - - - - - 0 
Mrs. Lorimer. — — * Malet “ „ « 
The Use of the Voice. - - - - - Russell “ « 


Bibliotheca Americana 1883. - 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
History of Wood 1 — in America. - - Linton Estes & Lauriat, Boston 7 
Bolentiic Evidence of Organic Evolution. H. L. No. 40. J Fitzgerald, NY 
The Greater Poems of vert Vol. 1. - - Greenough Ginn, Heath & — 1.25,1 
Liddell & Scott's Greek an R Ith rev. ed. Harper & Bros, 10 
George Vanburgh's Mistake. 8q. Lib., No. 291. * 228 
Lyrical and Dramatic Poems. - - — - Brownip Henry Holt & Co, N¥ 2 
Early lish Literature. - - - - Ten — — 
Political omy. - - - - - Francis er 
- - 1 - - - - - - Rishell JB Lippincott & Co, Phila 1 
1 and E - - - - George John W Lovell & Co, NY 
Concise Irish Grammar. - - - - - Wind Macmillan & Co, N 2 
Demosthenes against Andration. - — — — 
Function in - — - — G P Putnam's Sons, NY 
Gray's Works. 5 vols. - - - - Coffin 5 
ngton’s Fate. - - - - - Roberts Bros, Boston 1 
The Shenandoah V - - . - - Bird Chas Scribner's Sons, NY 1 
The x - - — - Brown,Haldeman University Pub Co, NY 


AC Armstrong & Son, NY 
Cassell, Petter, G & Co, NY 
Robert Clark & Co, Cincin, O 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Brarxs WorkERs. — In this country nearly 
every active business or professional man is 
overworked and suffers from waste of vitality. 
Few reach the age of forty-five without this 
waste of vital force showing itself in some 


form of disease more or less troublesome or 
dangerous. Now, unless something can be 
done to renew the wasted vital force, these 
diseased conditions must go on increasing 
until an utter break-down is the result. Many, 
warned in time, retire from business or pro- 
fessional life and seek in change and relaxa- 
tion a measure of the health which they have 
lost. With much the larger number this retire- 
ment is felt to be impossible ; and they go on 
suffering and failing until the disastrous end 
comes in paralysis, softening of the brain, or 
sudden death. As a restorer of vital force, it 
has been largely shown from the results 
obtained during the past twelve years, that 
Compound Oxygen is the most efficient agent 
discovered by the medical profession. 

ts use by over-worked business or professional 

men would save many hundreds of lives every 
year, and give to thousands more the ability to 
work without the weariness, exhaustion, and 
peril which now attend them. A Treatise on 
Compound Oxygen, containing large reports 


ot cases and full information, sent free. Ad- Ci 


dress Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 
Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Answer TIISs. — Can you find a case of 
Bright’s disease of the kidneys, diabetes, urin- 
ary, or liver complaints that is curable, that 


Hop Bitters has not or cannot cure? Ask 
your neighbors if they can. 


Mrssns. Wm, Ware & Co. have sold the 
plates of their Worcester Spellers and Franklin 
Arithmeties to Mr. J. Hunt Butler, of Phila. 
and the Boston agency for the introduction of 
Mr. Butler's text-books has been taken by Mr. 
Selim S. White, who has been with Messrs. 
Ware & Co. for the last five years, and is 


tly known in educational circles in 

ew England. Messrs. Ware & Co. will retain 

the trade agency for the above-named books. 
They have several text-books in preparation. 


The most brilliant shades possible, on 
all fabrics, are made by the Diamond Dyes. 
Unequaled for brilliancy and durability. 10c. 


Garrison & Co., 79 Milk street, 
Boston, agents for the popular People’s Cyclo 
pedia of Universal Knowledge, are furnishing 
to teachers free on application 150 test ques- 
tions on literary, historical, and miscellaneous 
subjects, designed to indicate in some degree 
the varied, interesting, and valuable nature 
of the information contained in this great, 
practical Cyclopedia, which contains 58,000 
topics, nearly double the number of subjects 
treated either Appleton’s, th 
or 2 Cyclopedias 21 doo 


tisement in Agents Wanted column in THE 
JOUBNAL. 


Ir a well be poisoned, woe be to those who 
drink thereat. It is worse to poison the foun- 
tain of life for one’s self and for posterity. 


Often by carelessness, or misfortune, or inher-| Pike's Toothache Drops cure ia 1 minute. 


itance, this has been done. Ayer ° 
rilla frees the blood, the vital "lag oni cs. 
stores appetite, strength, and health. 


Ws call particular attention to this week’s 
advertisement by D. Appleton & Co. Profes- 
sor Bright’s original and practical method of 


instruction in English has awakened marked |soarched for been 
Medical and 


enthusiasm among Western teachers of late, 
Approval of his method is said to be almost 


druggists, 


MornEns should remember, in the absence 
of their physician, that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
promptly relieves the croup. 


WE invite all interested in Chemical and 
Physical Apparatus, chemicals, minerals, as- 
sayers’ articles, alchoholometers, hydrometers, 
chemical thermometers, graduates, paper and 
felt filters, minerals, Becker’s balances and 
weights of precision, Judson’s furnaces, re- 
liable C. P. sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic 
acids, Merck’s pure chemicals, ete., to the 
advertisement of Richards & Co., 398 Bow- 
ery, New York, on the second page of THE 
JOURNAL of this week. Designs for new 
apparatus, and the modification and improve- 
ment of old forms are made from time to time 
by experienced American chemists, and this firm 


have them executed under their own personal 
supervision. Prof. Richards is a practical 
teacher of the sciences and understands the 
aeeds of the scientific educator. They import 
and manufacture only the best goods and sell 
them at reasonable prices. Please correspond 
with Messrs. Richards & Co., and refer to THE 
JOURNAL, and thus do us and them a favor. 
Their address is Messrs. Richards & Co., 398 
ew opposite Stxth street, New York 
7. 


Andrews’ Bazar says: Dr. C. W. Benson’s 
Skin Cure is a sure, perfect, elegant remedy.” 


WE desire to invite the special attention of 
vur readers to an edition of The Iliad of 
Homer, done into English prose by Andrew 
Lang, M.A., translator of the Odyssey ; Wal- 
ter Leaf, M.A., editor of The Story of Achilles ; 
and Ernest Myers, M.A., translator of the Odes 
of Pindar. This valuable book is published 
by Macmillan & Co., London and New York, 
and for sale by Willard Small, 14 Bromfield 
street, Boston. The English price of this book 
is half a guinea. A copy of the same edition 
will be sent by mail to any address in the 
U. S by either the publisher or Mr. Small for 


of Homer will enjoy immensely. The same 
quantity and quality of Greek scholarship has 
never before been devoted to an English trans- 
lation of the Iiad. Its closeness to the orig- 
inal will render it valuable to students of 
Homer, while the idiomatic and slightly anti- 
quated style will give it a charm for the gen- 
eral reader. 


Joux MORRISEY, the renowned ex-pugilist, 
sporting man, and lately member of Congress, 
died at Hot Springs, Ark. The prime cause 
of his death has been ascribed to heart disease. 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator is the only certain 


cure for this malady ever discovered. When 
used as directed it has never been known to 
fail in effecting a cure. It would, if taken, 
have saved Morrisey. At druggists. 


Have you seen the book of Test Questions ? 
Send postal for it (free) to 
MARTIN GARRISON & Co., 
Subscription Book 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


TACKLE an obstinate cough or cold with 
Hale's Honey of Horehound and Tar. 
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The weak, worn, and dyspeptic should take 
Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic. No other. Of 


$1.50. It is a book all lovers of the writings ay a 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Can send postpaid the following for use in celebrating 


Lonefellow’s Birthday, February 27. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETOH, with Portrait, and a — 

Picture Cambridge 0. 

“ et. | GRRLLOW’S HOUSE, colored... .. . 60 
LONGFELLOW TIEF 46 cts. | LONGFELLOW’S POEMS, in many editions,— 


LONGFELLOW BIRTHDAY BOOK............ . 67 cts. Diamond, $1.00 ; Household, $2.00. 


ge N. B.—These Prices are Special to Teachers. 


Macmillan & Co.’s New Reading Books. 


E LOBE READERS. A New Series of Illustrated Reading. 
W Selected, arranged, and edited by A. F. MURISON. With original 


illustrations. Globe 8vo. 


I + (48 pp.) Sc. | BOOK II. (136 pp.). .. 25e. | BOOM V. (416 pp.) 60c. 
Pal 11. Sc. BOOK 110 40c. | BOOK VI. (448 pp.) . 
BOOK I. (96 pp.) 150. | BOOK IV. (828 pp.) . . 33%. 


. We hope it will 
„ This is, in our judgment, by all odds the most sensible series of Readers ever prepared 

rapi opted in all the schools of this country.”— Te Churchman, 
es of readers before the the present series is honorably by 
the marked superiority of its materials and the careful ability with which they have been exons aS 0 — 
ing capacity of the pupils. The plan of the two primers is excellent for facilitating the child’s ~ 1— 5 i 
read. In the first three following books there is abundance of entertaining reading ‘or 


uld hardly be found.“ — The Atheneum. 
tho" have nothing but unqualified praise. A good many of these have passed 
our hands lately, and we haxe no hesitation in saying that Mr. Murison’s are far and away the best. 4 n 
the whole it may be said that these Globe Readers almost supply a liberal education in themselves, so ** 
extracts can do bo. The child who uses them ought to be both a happy and a learned little mortal. .. . 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 


GARRETT ’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 21, 


NOW READY, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 


p. CARRETT A CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
ee SOMETHING NEW.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


Sia, JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL’ PENS. (777-3: 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS me WORLD. 


GRADED MONTHLY 


Supplementary Reading. Which Teachers Must Have at 
Fresh Every Month, Adapted to Any Readers. this Time of Tear. 


A New Departure in Teaching Reading. oMARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
For School and Home Entertainment; with additions 

By ingenious devices it trains children to be wide] by OLIVER OT TIC. 1 vol., 16mo, Price, 50 cts. 
4 when they read. Stimulating and helpful to porn AMUSEMENTS. 
teachers as well as to pupils. The leaves are very cheap | For School and Home, with additions by OLIVER 
and give the highest satisfaction. For 10 cents we wi Orrid. 1 vol.,16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 
send ten copies (single issue) of either paper for trial in 
a First, Second, Third, or Fourth Reader class, as may GELMORE’S INTERMED. SPEAKER. 
be designated, or samples of each grade. Save your] Edited by Prof. J. H. GILMORE, University of Roch- 

cards. Inclose 10 cents, and look for the papers] ester. autifully printed and handsomely bound. 

lvol.,12mo. Price, 75 cts. 
E. O. VAILE, 


GITMOBE’S PRIMARY SCHOOL 
OAK PARK (CHICAGO), ILL. 


return mail, 


SPEAKER. 
This collection, adapted to the y gest scholars, has 
been compiled with great care by Prof. GILMORE. 


National Subscription Ageucy 
Oldest 


stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- y Mas. M. B. C. SLADE. Containing Dialogues, 
GLOBES always on 1 on} tainments. 1 vol., 16mo, ice, 50 cts. 


401 f eo 
the in the U.S, 
Order 
ers supplied with Books, and Station | Speeches, Motion-songs, Tableaux. Charades, Black- 
MO NEY application. School Su 
2 14 HENRY D. YES « CO., EXHIBITION DAYS. 
22 


H OW PERIODICALS Am uminated cover. 1 vol., 16mo. Price, 50 cts. 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RAS. Bend oggss.DREN’S HOUR. 

B 

of every kind at wholesale rates. Exercises, Juvenile Comedies, etc., for Pri. 

4 tall line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOB| mary Schools, Kindergartens, and Juvenile Enter- 

boards. Pr 
13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass By Mas. M. B. C. SLADE, author of “ Children’s 
Hour.” Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tablearx, 


Charad Blackboard E iges, etc., adapted to 
AUTOGRAPH ALBUM scholars.” in and High 
„ ol., 16 mo, boards. Price, 50 cts, 
SELECTIONS. NATIONS. KINDERGARTEN SONGS 
804, i 221, Quotations Written by Mus. Lovuisz POLLOOK 
Edited by A. C. MORROW. Princ. of Nat’! Kindergarten Norm. Institute, Wash- 
12mo, Extra Cloth. 61.00 (post-paid). ington, D.C. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 


HOW To PAINT IN WATER-COLORS, 
With 12 Designs of Wild-flowers on water-color paper 
in envelopes. Manual and Cards, 40 cts, 


CRAP BOOK READINGS, No. 3, E A 2 above sent by mall, postage pald, 


NOW READY. Latest and choicest pieces f EN co 
school and parlor entertainments. Excels 22 Basten 
. 


thing we have seen for the purpose.”— Fe 
lates 


N. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 
404 124 Nassau St., New Kerk. 


Teacher. “ The t and best things from our ents for Dennison’s Plays; Kellogg’s Educational 
writers appear here.“ —Vormal Teacher. Putdications, — 405 0 
“ Furnishes the most desirable 2 reading 


we have ever seen.“ —School M + Many pieces 

Price per No., 110 pp 25 Eta; 3 Nos. A first-class Teacher of Piano and Vocal Music ina 

together in cloth, $1.00. T. 8. ‘DENISON (J. v.) a position for a lady 
Lfeow litan bility. 4 

in one of the best Seminaries in the West, which 

employs constantly from {four to seven music-teachers. 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES 
BS WS, Books Published in Parts, gt. 
Books, Books tn Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 

Reports, 
Journals (both ete. 


Ualversal among those who h 
— by who have seen it illus- 


in these collections have never appeared elsewhere. WANTED, 
Block, CHIOAdo. 14 * a o a Director of Instrumental 
The applicant must be a lady wh d th 
GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, respect and confidence 01 — tiret- 


OBJECT -FORMS and SOLIDS, with thorough knowledge of; harmon 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. avery | N 2 
Send for List to x. 
CHAS. w. HOLBROOK, — 
376 Locks, Ur, Send fer The Journal Premium List, Si. 


printed and handsomely bound with an 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


On the first page of this week will be found 
an important announcement of Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co., N. Y.,—Harrison Hume, 
N. E. agent, 35 Bromfield street, Boston,—of 
Botanical Text-books by Asa Gray, of Harvard 
College. These standard books consist of 
How Plants Behave, How Plants Grow, Les- 
sons in Botany and Vegetable Physiology, 
School and Field Book of Botany, Manual of 
Botany (with or without The Lessons ), and 
Gray’s Structural and Systematic Botany. 
These books are beautifully illustrated, and 
printed on fine paper and substantially bound. 


The works of Prof. Gray are everwhere recog- 
nized as standard on the several departments 
of botanical study. It is a branch that should 
be upiversally taught in all grades of the 
schools. Be sure and examine these books in 
season for the spring term of the schools. 


ImPoRTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 


opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant 


rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city, 22 


Dr. Benson’s CELERY AND CHAMOMILE 


PiLLs conquered my headache.“ Rev. C. T. 
Seiner, Leslie, O. 


Tue Art Journal, published by Patterson & 
Neilson, 12 Dey street, New York City, is 
issued in monthly parts and sold only by sub- 
scription. Each part contains three full-page 
steel-plates, and not less than thirty-two pages 
of text, fully illustrated. The illustrations 
consist of line engravings, etchings, reproduc- 
tions of drawings, sculpture, wood-engravings, 
art manufactures, etc. During 1883 there will 
appear without extra cost special illustrated 
supplements. The Art Journal was one of 


the leading pioneers of the remarkable develop- 
ment of Art in this country, and maintains 
its position as the leading art mgazine of the 
age. Price $1.00 per part. The January issue 
for 1883 is No. 25, new series, and is rich in 
illustrations, and of special value as a means 
of instruction. 406 d 


THE new edition of Hawthorne issued by 
Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, is 
receiving unqualified praise from every one; and 
as to the édition de luze, the copies are taken 
as fast as they come from the press, and only 
by special favor can less fortunate mortals get 
a glimpse at it. We understand that nearly 
the whole edition was subscribed for even 
before the specimen pages were sent out. Two 
more volumes will be issued about the middle 
of February; Vol. III., containg The House of 
the Seven Gables and the Snow Image; and 
Vol. IV., The Wonder Book, Tangle Tales, and 


Grandfather’s Chair. At the same date will 
appear The Lowell Birthday book, similar in 
style to the Longfellow and Whittier birthday- 
books, with a portrait and twelve illustrations. 
The next volume in The American States- 
men Series“ will be James Monroe, by Presi- 
dent Gilman of Johns Hopkins University. 


Can’t Get Ir.—Diabetes, Bright’s disease, 
kidney, urinary, or liver complaints cannot be 
contracted by you or your family if Hop Bitters 
are used, and if you already have any of these 


diseases Hop Bitters is the only medicine that 
will positively cure you. Don’t forget this, 
aud don’t get some puffed up stuff that will only 
harm you. 


Swaskx's BLAckBOAnDS.— J. A. Swasey, 
manufacturer, 21 Brattle street, Boston. 

Teachers, consider with much care the great 
loss of time you are subject to each day by 
having insufficient and poorly constructed 
blackboards in your schools. Consider the 
extra labor you are required to perform to 


accomplish the same results that you would 
with good blackboards. With Swasey’s black- 
boards you can go on with your work with 
— satisfaction to yo and the com- 


S. R. WincHELt & Co., Chicago, announce 
a second number of their popular School 
Songs.“ The first of the series, intended for 
primary schools exclusively, has met with an 
extensive sale. The price of these little books 


is marvelously low, considering the excellence 
of the songs and the amount of new music 
they contain. 


PANDORA’s box was full of evils. A box 
of Esterbrook’s Pens, on the contrary, con- 


tains one hundred and forty-four perfect pens. 
The statiouer will supply them. 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM. 


— He who knows others is wise. He who 
knows himself is enlightened. 

He who conquers others is strong. He 
who ~~ himself is mighty. 

He who knows when he 2 enough is 
rich. He who dies, but perishes not, enjoys 
longevity.—Chinese (Lao 


— Grieve not that men know not you; grieve 
that you know not men.—Chinese (Confucius). 


— Innumerable are the men who know the 
faults of others; afew, too, know their merits. 
But it is doubtful if any one knows his own 
faults.— Hindu (Subhashitarnava). 


— 0 king, thou seest the faults of others, 
though only as large as mustard-seeds; but, 
seeing, thou seeest not thine own, though of 
the bulk of Bilva* fruits. — Hindu (Mahab- 
harata). 

* The Crataeva Marmelos of Linnaeus, 


— Never allow the praise of a friend to con- 
ceal from you your own faults; for to his eye, 
be sure, those faults will seem merits.— Per. 
(Dschami). 


— He who drops his head hearin 
and is glad to be told of his faults, 
Chinese. 


— Not in a perturbed mind does wisdom 
spring. —Hindu ( Kapila). 


— Ivory does not come from a rat’s mouth. 
(Expect not wisdom from a fool.) —Chinese. 


— If through life the foolish man sits. beside 
the wise, he will not taste the law, as the ladle 
tastes not the broth. 

If a discerning man for one moment sits be- 
side the wise, he will quickly taste the law, as 
the tongue tastes the soup. Hindu (Buddha). 


— In disuse, knowledge is poison. In indi- 
gestion, food is poison.—Hindu (Hitopadesa). 


— The good do not debate: the debater is 
not good. The knowing are not learned: the 
learned are not knowing.—Chinese (Lao Tsze). 


— Seek truth from thought, not in mouldy 
books. Look in the sky to find the moon, not 
in the pool.—Persian (Dschelaleddin Rumi). 


— Find your great in what is little, and your 
many in the few. 

One needs not to go beyond his own door to 
know the world. 

One needs not to peep through his window 
to see the celestial Tao (Reason), The further 
one goes away from himself and from home, 
the less he knows.—Chinese (Lao Tsze). 


— For these women are by nature instructed, 
whilst the — of men is taught them by 
books. Hindu (Mrichhakati). 


The Bad and Worthless 


are never imitated or counterfeited. This is especially 
true of a family medicine, and it is positive proof that 
the remedy imitated is of the highest value. As soon 
as it had been tested and proved by the whole world 
that Hop Bitters was the purest, beet, and most valuable 
family medicine on earth, many imitations sprung up 
and began to steal the notices in which the press and 
people of the country had expressed the merits of H. 
B., and in every way trying to induce suffering invalids 
to use their stuff instead, expecting to make money on 
the credit and good name of H. B. Many others started 
nostrums put up in a similar style to H. B., with vari- 
ously devised names in which the word “ Hop,” or 
„Hops,“ were used in a way to induce people to believe 
they were the same as Hop Bitters. All such pretended 
remedies or cures, no matter what their style or name 
is, and especially those with the word“ Hop,” or 
„Hops,“ in their name or in any way connected with 
them or their name, are imitations and counterfeits. 
Beware of them. Touch none of them. Use nothing 
but genuine Hop Bitters, with a bunch or cluster of 
green Hops on the white label. Trust nothing else. 
Druggists and dealers are warned against dealing in 
imitations or counterfeits. 407 d 


praise, 
sage. 


H: E: A: S. E. 


Is YOUR 
HEART 
SOUND? 
~ le 
and doc- 


tor kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, while 
wore known, the realcause taatthe heart. 
The renowned Dr. Clendinning, startlingly says 
“one-third of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 
The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet man's 
twenty-cight pounds of blood passes through it once 
in a minute and a-half, resting not day or night / 
Surely this subject should have carcful attention. 
Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared a 
apecific for au heart troubles and kindred disorders. 
It is known us Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
and can be obtained at your druggists, $1. per bottle, 
six bottles for $5 by express. Send stamp Jor Dr. 
Graves’ thorough and exhaustive treatise. @ 
F. E. Ingalls, Sole American Agent, Concord, N. H. 


HEART TROUBLES: 


ARGE SET SAMPLES, new designs, pretty REWARD 
L Cc School A School Reports, Ko., to 


i DR. C. W. BENSON'S 

Is Warranted to Cure 

«=| ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 8 

ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 42 
. | SCRO ULCERS, TENDER ITCHINGS, 
Aland PIMPLES on all parts of the body. E 


THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, TWO bottles in 
one package, consisting of both internal and exter- 
nal treatment, 

All first class druggists have it. Price $1. per package. 


THE CELEBRATED 
“ KIDNEY -WORT” 


THE SPECIFIC FOR KIDNEY DISEASES, LIVER 
TROUBLES, CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
FEMALE WEAKNESSES, AND 
RHEUMATISM, 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE HEARTILY. 


have found Kidney-Wort to work like a charm 
doing all that is claimed for it. After using it several 
years in my practice, I, a‘ regular physician,’ can en- 
dorse it 4 It has done better than any remedy 
I ever used.“ —R. K. Clark, M. D., South Hero, Vt. 


DANGEROUS KIDNEY DISEASE. 

“A stroke of paralysis prostrated me, also r- 
ously diseasing my eys. The doctors failed, but 
Kidney-Wort cured me.” —E, Slade, 18 Blackstone St., 
Boston, Mass, 

„My kidney troubles had lasted for eight years. I 
often passed blood. Kidney-Wort cured me. — Michael 
Coto, Montgomery Center, Vt. 


Kidney Disease and Rheumatism. 
“Two of my friends had my trouble.” says Mr. 
Eldridge Malcolm, of West Bath, ne. “I was given 
up to die by my 1 and friends. We ſall had 
kidney disease and rheumatism. Mine was of 30 years 
standing. Kidney-Wort has entirely cured ali three 


of us. 

„I had kidney troubles for ears. K. 
Wort cured — M. Dows, of Diebold Safe Co., 
Canal St,, New Orleans. 

CURED AFTER 20 YERBAS. 

“TI devoutly thank God that I found out the virtues 
of Kidney-Wort,” writes C. F. Brown, of Westpo 
N.Y. “It has cured me of a twenty years case 
terrible kidney disease.” 


Kiduey, Liver, and Constipation. 
“The most satisfactory results,” writes Jas. F. Reed, 
of North Acton, Maine, in cases of kidney and liver 
troubles and constipation, have followed from the use 
of Kidney-Wort, by members of my family.“ 
Kidney Troubles and Rheumatism. 
„My attending physician gece me up. I had rheu- 
matism and kidney troubles for 30 years. Many 
doctors and numberless remedies did me no good. My 
friends, too, thought my death was certain. Kidney- 
Wort has entirely cured me.” 80 writes Elbridge 
Malcomb, West Bath, Maine. 


LIVER DISORDER. 

„Please tell my bro. soldiers, and the public, too,” 
appeals J. C. Power, of Trenton, III., through the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat and Home and Fireside, that 
Kidney-Wort cured my liver disorders, which I'd had 
for 20 years,’’—12-2-'82, 

RHEUMATISM. 

„have tried a great number,” truly remarks Mr. 
W. N. Grose, of Scranton, Pa., under date of Dec. 12, 
82,“ but there is no other remedy like Kidney-Wort, 
for curing rheumatism and diseased kidneys.”’ 

INFLAMMATION OF BLADDER. 

* Chronic inflammation of the bladder, two years 
duration, was my wife’s complaint,’’ writes Doctor C, 
M. Summerlin, of Sun Hill, Ga. Her urine often 
contained mucus, pus, and was sometimes bloody. 
Physicians’ prescriptions, — my own included, — and 
domestic remedies only palliated her pains. a 
Wort, however, has entirely cured her.’ 

INTERNAL PILES. 

“T had internal piles for several years,” said J. B. 
Moyer, of Myerstown, Pa. Nothing helped me except 
Kidney-Wort. It cured me.“ 

LADIES’ TROUBLES. 

Respect the confidence reposed in you by ladies, 
“It bes bet me in intricate diseases,“ writes Mrs. 
Anna Rockbald, of Jarrettaville, Md. This lady cor- 
respondent wrote us about Kidney-Wort’s curative 


effects. 

BHEUMATISM. 
„Noth else would,“ tersely says Justice J. G. 
Jewell, of Woodbury, Vt., “ but Kidney- Wort did cure 
my three years rheumatism.” 

DYSPEPSIA. 
Our correspondent, Mr. Josiah Kenney, of Landis- 
burg, Pa., says, “ Kidney-Wort cured my dyspepsia. 
I had it in its worst form, too.” 
A WILLING OATH. 

“] will swear by Kidney-Wort all the time,” writes 
Mr. J. R. Kauffman, Lancaster, Pa. (All its patrons 
do the same, Mr. K.) 

DELICATE COMPLAINTS. 


Another lady, Mrs. J. B. Clark, Amitee „La. 
writes us: “ Kidney-Wort has cured me of ha tual 
constipation, pain in the side, as well at some other 
delicate complaints.” 407 a 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


Applications for Schools of every grade 
arenow comingin. Well-qualified Teach- 
ers who desire to secure the best posi- 
tions should register immediately. No 
others are wanted. Blank Forms of Ap- 
plication and Circulars sent to all inquir- 
ers, free of charge. The demand for good 
Teachers at this Office is greater than 
ever before. Prompt attention will be 
given to all calls for teachers by letter or 
tele and when intrusted with the 
selection of the candidate the under- 
signed will, with himself 
his long professional experience. 
Address HIRAM ORCU TT, 


Manager Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Advocate 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
of the Tonic Sol-fa Movement in 
the United States and Canada. 
Edited by THEODORE F. SEWARD. 


Subscrip Clubs of Twenty- 
Morty Conte, 


FOUR PAGES OF CHOICE MUSIC IN EACH NUMBER. 


Correspondence from teachers in all parts of the 

country. All who are interested in the study of music, 

or in teaching, should take the ADVOCATE, that they 

may learn of this system which is being so generally 

adopted by wide awake teachers, and thus keep abreast 

with the times. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, Pablishers, 

American Agents for the sale of the Publications of 
Messrs. CURWEN & Sows, London, Eng., 

403 beo 76 East 9th St., New York. 


New Srvits: Gold Beveled Edge and 
Chromo Visiting Cards, finest quality, 
largest variety and lowest prices, 50 


chromos with name, 100, g present 
Wiheachorder. OLLKT0X Baos.& Co., Clintonville, Conn. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildin Li- 
braries, and Laboratories for the. 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern — 2 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTOR. 
Leading Coll Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 

— 
COLLEGES. 

TO. IVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
pee ‘Adaress the Registrar. 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 

(aaa Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres. 
MORY COLLEGE 


ED, GEORGIA. 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
8 4 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged; its curriculum broad and lib- 

catalogue President, ATriocus 
HAYGoop, D. B., Oxford, Ga. — 
| COLLEGE, Iowa. Six of 

Study. ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. 60. F. MaGoun, Prest. 385 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 
"Dartmouth SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 


— 


of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
ent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 az 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RronAR DS, Sec’y. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. TromPpson, Worcester, Mase, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GO. GANNETT, A. M., 
cipal, 69 Chester bquare, Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women, Auburn- 


dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SpzAR, Principal. 

ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
ea Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H. Bartow, A. M., Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For A. U or information, at New 
tain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 == 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
fer the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars ly at the 
el, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), 5 
381 Orro Fuons, Acting 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Ar Wororstsr. For Both Sexes 


ext entrance examination, Thursday Feb. 8, 1888, 

Sas Address E. H. Principal. 

\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Special and Ad- 

course o years. 

vanced Course for special — of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will n with entrance examination 


on Wednesday, Feb. A8. For circulars, etc,, ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN HyDk, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. Gd. BoYDEN, A.M, 
f. CHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. Haan, Ph.D. 
TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
Bath. Bones. 
For catalogues. address J. G. Borer 1338 
PBEPABATORY. 
aes AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
branches 


Providence, 

R. I, Common e lish and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowry & GoFF, 

ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 

Rev. D. BLAKESLES, A. X., 


pal, Kast Greenwich. K. T. 


— 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVII —No. 7. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Graded Instruc 


tion in English 


For the Use ot Teachers. 
By ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, Principal of Douglas School, Chicago. 


“So far as the common use of 1 


age is concerned, correct habits of speech 4 


will never be formed by the study of English grammar.” 
“What is wanted with little children is practice and not reasons. 


This can not be too strongly impressed. 


Hence, in early language lessons omit 


the ‘why’ altogether. The frequent repetition of this thought in this little book 
is due to the strength of the author's belief in it, and his wish to impress it upon 


young teachers.” 


A copy for Examination will be sent te Teachers on receipt of 30 cents. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


IS and 20 A-+teor Piace, New Vork, 


Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to 
THE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICARS'S NEW ARITHEMETICS, 


Send for Circulars. 


thetr list of Standard School Books, among which are 
BARTLEV’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
WARREN'S SPELLERS, 
CAMNPRBELL’S U. s. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &c. 
392 


TheSTUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOGY. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies. 

The Studen s Mythology is a practical. work, pre by 
an experienced teacher, an f desigzne@for pupils who have not. 
yet entered. or who, like tue grea’er number of those attending 
our schools and acadenies, are not .ikely to enter upon aregular 
classical course. New edition now ready. A hw. 
volume, 515 pp., e 3. Copies sent post-free for 
— — witb @ view to introduction in school or college, 


cents. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD 4 00., 
Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
SIe Walsat St., PHILADELPHIA, 

Have recently published 
Tables fer Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
By HAN WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
„ from 1ith German ed. Edited bv 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. 2 Chestnut St 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 


BERARD'S New U.S. History. 19 Bond Street, 


GOODRICH’S Child's History. 

ROYSE’S American Literature, NEW YORE. 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON’S Young Chemist. 153 Wabash Ave. 

PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 

OLARE MAYNARD, 734 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 

Leighteon’s Histery of Beme; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Meetel’s French Course 

Reed and Keliegg’s Gradea Lessons in Eng- 
lish and NH Lesseus in E 3 

Hiatchison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 


11 Wabash Ave 111 Devonshive Bt, 
Porter & Coates, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
\The Normal Readers. 
6 Bond Street, — 4 Spellers. 
ORK. Dunglison's Physiology. 
ew Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash Ave Coates’s Comprehensive . 
— Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
* |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
Sharpless's Geom. and Trigonom. 
Rauk’s Language Series. 
262 Westminster Cummere’s 
PROVIDENCE, ‘Thompson’s Political Economy. 
fl. . Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History England 


BOOK DEPARTMENT of the 


National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


PUBLISHERS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 
er Franklin St., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
PARKER A MARVEL’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 


In Parts, 15 cents. Complete Book, 50 cts. 
ORLANDO LEACH, New York, Agent. 395tf 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin g., New York. 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use: TE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 

introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 
Thirty-five volumes now poe, nde all the 
Pericles and The Noble 


Pia 
which are in press, The Poems (1 vol.), the Sonnets 
(I vol.), and Lie, ete. (1 vol.), be issued early in 


1883, completing the edition (40 vols.). Send for cir- 
cular. A. C. STOCKIN, Agt. for New 
00 7 Park — 


MAPS 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The 1 assortment in the 
prices, 


argest 
country, at lowest 
AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Jon» A. Boriz, Manager. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. f. 

Ridpath’s Academie Hist. of the U. 8. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons iu Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925_ Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&., &. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & co., 
47 404 22 


WILLARD SMALL, 
14 Bromfield St., Boston, 
PUBLISHER OF 
ton’s Prose Translation of Virgil, $2.00 


Elecutionist’s Annual. Ten Nos. each 3 
Best Things from Best Authers. 3 ‘$3 
— - 127 
xtem pore In Press. — 
White Munlight of ords, 137 
Oratery. — — - - - 21 
Kleca Analysis of Principles, 5 0 


Charts. Table of Vocal Exercises, swe 
For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent on r et 


of Send for new Descriptive Ci 
JOHN H. BECHTEL 


r Ten cash prizes. Rules ard a new 


Cont 
Study sf Koglish (lassics, - 1,50 


J Vi-ner’s Three Pronure's ‘ons of Latin, - -50 


Be tuelemi diy, + «© 2,00 
heene’s for Reading & Elocation, 
tife of Horace Maen, by bis Wife, 2.48 
The Gatis‘an of 8a cl. fraisintion by Gladwin, 
W. Fmerson, 
Weedward & (a of 
dams’ Flee zu m of the United States, 2. 
Joreph Pay e’« Lectures on the Science and 7 
‘f ecvcatin Am. Edition. 8, 400 pp., 2. 00 


2.00 
| 


Many of our le «ling educators have pronounced this 


| work ope o. he best books on the subject in the English 


of 535 pages for $1.00, 


Accepted, Address Reno; Ind, | gy Sent, postpaid, om receipt of price, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 
PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 
Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 


For their He aed and Standard Educational Publi- 

cations aud Works of Reference. 

For Descriptive Circulars,— terms for introduction 


400 ft T. W. GILSON, Agent. 


MAOMILLAN & 00.8 


or © TEXT-BOOKS: 


ie’s Lessens in Physical 

a is in Elem. Chem 1.10 

Jenes Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 

Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 

Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 

Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


154 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


THOSINELSON & 80 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. IER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, el., $1.75 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUBDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Batalogues. 387 tf 


G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


Lesens in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 (50 
Geil — 1.10 


ready 1.00 and $1.95 


Le h 8 Schools, 1.50 
Ireland“ Pocket Classical 
Klemm/’s fur Haus und 1.26 
Day’s , Ethics, Mstheties, and 
Bascom’ — Sotenoe, English 
L 
Chadbourne’s Natural 1.56 
Le Duc Draw. us. 9.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 7 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


Publishers of 


PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 
ANG’S WATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUGATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturer 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 
1 Rev. by HENRY KIDDLE, A.M. 
t Lines of English Grammar. for 1 
» post-paid, 28 cts.... Institutes of Gram: 
mar. Copy for examination, post-paid, 50 cts....Gram- 
lish Grammars, 10th edition, revised and 
improved. Enlarged 5g addition of a copious index 
of matter by SAMUEL U. BERRIAN, A.M. 1100 os. 
— — leather, $5.00; half mor., $6.25. Circulasr 
free on lication. Correspondence solicited. 
ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
405 22 56 and 58 Lafayette Place, N. V. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadeiphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
— 
oyd’s terature fer olke. 

12 
ewsm s En rammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 

Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 


CANTATAS, OPERETTAS. 


SACRED. 


Rorn AND Boaz (65 cts.) is new, easy, and every way 
delightful. Josern’s BorpaGe ($1), and BELSHAg. 
ZAR ($1), make gorgeous Oriental spectacles, as do the 
easier DANTEL (80 cts.), and EsTHER (50 cts.) FALL 
OF JERUSALEM (80 cts.), CHRIST THE LORD (80 cts. 
are „and St Saen’s DELUGE (80 cts.) Berlioz’s 
FLIGHT INTO EoypT (88 cts.), Sullivan’s FRODTIGAL 
Son (75 cts.) are worthy and striking compositions. 


SEOULAR. 


MALA cts.), Dox ($1 LORELEY 
ots), N Day (60 cts.), MAY Gurs 
($1), are classic and beautiful. ler ones are Hay- 
MAKERS ($1.00), by Root, and Thomas’s PIN (C1. 00). 
Pretty Parlor ttas are PAULINE ($1.25), PaLo- 
MITA ($1.25), DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND ($1), CUPS AND 
SAUCERS (25 cts.) 
For many others, send for lists. All Sullivan's 


Operas published in good style and at low prices. 
NEW BOOKS OF GREAT MERIT; 


REDEMPTION ($1). Gounod Novello’s Edition. 
SHEPARD 4 ($1. Quartets and Choirs. 
CHORAL CHOIR ($1). Best new Choir-book. 
PEERLESS — 2 Singing-class Book. 
MINSTREL SONGS success. 
MUSIOAL FAVOBITE ($2). New Piano Music. 

Any book mailed for above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & C., 
403 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 00. 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


PUBLISH 
Bradbury’s Eaton“ Practical Arithmetics ; 
“ 6 Elementary Arithmetic; 

Combining Oral and Written Work. 


-50 | Bradbury's Algebra, Geometry, Trigonome- 


try, and Surveying; 


50 | stone's History ef England; | 
75 Meservey's Book-Keeping, single and dou- 


ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 
Meservey’s Beok - Keeping, single entry, 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 370 
SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 “Murray t., New Kerk, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 

47 Franklin St., Boston. 

The Franklin Readers, 

The Franklin Arithmetics, 

Worcester’s New Spelling Books, 

Eliot’s United States History, 
Weber’s Outlines, 

Edward’s Outlines, &c. 


All Publications of 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00., New York, 
And J. H. BUTLER, Philadelphia. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, uu ‘ons, 
Publish this day (Jan. 17), 
A TREATISE ON TRIGONOMETRY. 


By Profs. OLIVER, WAIT, and Jonxs, of Cornell 
Untversity. New edition, with corrections (1883), 1 


vol., 8vo. Cloth, $1.25. 


This book is one of a series of 


by the Department of Mathematics of Cornel 
hn versity, and has received the following high com- 
mendations : 

It is an excellent little book. The deve t of 
the subject seems to me in the main „ etc.” 
—J.M. Pierce, Cambridge. 

“Its choice of topics, methods of treatment, clear, 
compact, crisp, and discriminating style, unite, it seems 
to me, to make it considerably the best book upon the 
subject published in the country, for the purpose of 
training the students for the higher mathematics.” — 
John E. Clarke, Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, 

“ You have made an excellent book, and if it proves 
in the class-room what I anticipate, nothing more will 
be desired on the subject for our work. J. D. Runkle, 
Institute of Technology, Boston. 


Hiclectic Educational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Ray’s Test Problems in Algebra. 


N Hundred Test Problems 


Exercises in Algebra, designed to * 
W any Algebra in use Care- * 
classfied and graded. These Prob- 
— have been abundantly tested and 
found well adapted to their p 


An to teachers of this 
branc athematics. By H. 
FURNE * 5 


88, G. W. 


d H H. 


BROMWELL, of Cincinnati High 


Schools. 12mo, cloth, 153 pages; 


Send 60 conts for Sample Copy by mail, post-paid. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Oo., Publishers, 


1 
OINCINNATI, 


— 
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Putnam’s World’s Progress. 
Godwin’s Biography, (new 
Bracketi"s Poetry for Home 1.95| 
FE 
| for grammar schools. 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph. D., road Nat. Science, Dickin- | 
Cll cot. mail postage | 
Our various catalogues, — 
— —Q— — — 
— | 
| | 
— 
9 — — 
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— 


